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( Concluded.) 


VI. MISSIONS. 


The Christian church was, from and in its very begin- 
ning, a missionary church. Its birthday was the day of 
Pentecost,') a harvest feast for offering ‘‘firstfruits unto the 
Lord.’’ Not the whole harvest, but firstfruits, of the new 
covenant were brought to the sanctuary by the preaching of 
the gospel to the pentecostal multitude. The whole harvest 
was to follow, of which those firstfruits were a part. What 
took place at Jerusalem was to be the beginning,”) the con- 
tinuation was to extend through Samaria and Galilee and 
throughout a// nations in all the world, even to the utter- 
most part of the earth.*) This was not merely a matter of 
choice and option with the church, but the will of the Mas- 
ter, published in a solemn charge, repeated at various times, 
even in his very last words spoken to his disciples before 
the chariot of cloud carried him out of their sight.4) Nor 
were the ways and means to be employed in carrying out 
this work left to the choice and option of the workmen. The 
charge of the Master-builder specified also the means whereby 
his temple should be reared to the end of time. Preach the 
gospel to every creature, he said,°) and, Teach all nations, 


1) Acts 2, 1. 2) Luke 24, 47. Acts 1, 4. 
3) Acts 1, 8. Matt. 28,19. Mark 16, 15. ; 
4) Acts 1, 8.9. 5) Mark 16, 15. 
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baptizing them.) ‘The material, too, of which the church 
should be built was indicated in these words. Not a gath- 
ering of all the Jews in the world or as many of them as 
would accept Jesus as the Messiah, but a people made up 
of men of all nations, Jews and Gentiles, chiefly the latter, 
édvq, was contemplated by the Lord of the harvest,”) whose 
field ts the world.*) 

They to whom the charge was given were ¢he disciples, 
the eleven and they that were with them.‘) 'To the whole 
number of his disciples, to whom he gave the Holy Ghost, 
the Lord said, As my Father hath sent me, even so send I 
you.) But as when a nation is at war, not all the citizens 
are in the field, and the actual fighting is done by those 
who have gone into the war, for which, however, the na- 
tion really furnishes the men and the means, so also con- 
quests for Christ and his kingdom should be achieved by 
the holy nation, the peculiar people, whose task it is to show 
forth the prarses of him who hath called them out of dark- 
ness tnto his marvelous light;*) but the weapons of their 
warfare should be wielded particularly by those specially 
detailed to the field. While missionary work is the work of 
the church, yet there must be missionaries in the stricter 
sense, men who are sent out while the rest of the people 
remain at home. ‘Thus it was from the beginning in the 
church. ‘The same Lord who commissioned his church to 
preach the gospel to all nations also appointed the first mis- 
sionaries proper, whose particular task and duty it was to 
be to perform and execute that which was the business of 
all disciples. For this purpose he chose and called his 
apostles and gave them commandments,') placing them un- 
der his special instructions and laying out for them their 
special work. 


1) Matt. 28, 19; cf. Luke 24, 47. 

2) See also Matt. 8, 11.12. John 10, 16. 3) Matt. 13, 38. 
4) Mark 16, 14; cf. Luke 24, 33. 47 ff. John 20, 19—23. 

5) John 20, 21. 6) 1 Pet. 2, 9. 7) Acts 1, 1.4.8. 
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According to this instruction this work of missions was 
begun at Jerusalem, in the metropolis of the nation, one of 
the great cities of the empire, and at a time when great 
multitudes also from a distance were gathered there, thou- 
sands who would carry with them and spread the news of 
what they had seen and heard when they should return to 
their homes. Here a church, an organized congregation, 
was founded and fostered, as has been shown in previous 
chapters. Hebrews and Hellenists were united in the same 
organization, having the same pastors and deacons.!) But 
though the pentecostal firstfruits were enough to constitute 
a strong congregation, the apostles did not discontinue their 
missionary work in the great city. It appears that they con- 
ducted public meetings in the spacious halls adjoining the 
temple chiefly for the purpose of reaching those not yet won 
over to Christ and his church.?) ‘Thus was the number of 
disciples increased from three thousand to five thousand,’) 
and still delzevers were added to the Lord, multitudes both 
of men and women.*) When the care of the poor and needy 
interfered with their missionary work,°) the apostles induced 
the multitude of the disciples to make provision for relief, 
in order that they whom the Master had specially commis- 
sioned to preach the gospel might ezve themselves contin- 
ually to prayer and to the ministry of the word.®) And as 
by this measure ¢hke word of God increased, the result was 
that the number of the disciples multiplied in Jerusalem 
greatly.") 

Being the religious, political, commercial, and social 
center of the district, Jerusalem naturally attracted the pop- 
ulation of the surrounding country and the neighboring 
towns and villages. Here the people round about would 
transact business, buy and sell, consult lawyers and phy- 
_sicians, appear in court, worship in the temple. Hence a 


1) Acts 6, 1 ff. 2) Acts Soleo wack ae. 3) Acts 4, 4. 
4) Acts 5, 14. 5) Acts 6, 2. 6) Acts 6, 4. 
7) Acts 6,7. 
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religious movement in the city would be apt to reach many 
visitors and sojourners and those to whom they would carry 
the news of what was going on in the city. "Thus we read 
that there came also a multitude out of the cities round about 
unto Jerusalem, bringing sick folks, and them whtch were 
vexed with unclean spirits: and they were healed every one. 
This signified a spread of the gospel in various ways. The 
news of the apostles’ doings had reached these people be- 
fore they came into touch with the apostles themselves, — 
and when they returned to their homes, they ‘‘could not 
but speak of what they had seen and heard,’’ not only of 
the miracles of which they were now witnesses, but also of 
the word which the Lord confirmed by these signs as it was” 
preached by his apostles. 
There was not the same intercourse between Samaria 

and Jerusalem, and when to Samaria, according to the 
Lord’s instruction, the gospel was to take its course, it was 
not by the apostles that it was carried there. When the 
first great storm of persecution burst over the church a 
Jerusalem, the apostles remained in the city while the dis- 
ciples were scattered abroad throughout the regions of Ju- 
dea and Samaria.) And here these disciples were mind 
of the commission given not only to the apostles, but t 
disciples of Christ, to witness to Jesus, to preach the gos 
pel to every creature; and therefore they that were scattere 
abroad went everywhere preaching the word.”) One 0 
them is particularly mentioned, Philip, the deacon, not th 
apostle.*) He preached at Samaria,*) again the chief city 
a district, where he planted a church which remained f 
beyond the apostolic age. Then, having fulfilled a sp 
cial mission which resulted in the baptism of the Ethiopi 
eunuch,®) probably the founder of the church in Ethiopi 
he was found at Azotus, and passing through, preached ti 
all the cities, till he came to Caesarea,®) on the coast of t 


1) Acts 8, 1. 2) Acts 8, 4. 3) Acts 8, 1. 14. 
4) Acts 8, 5 ff. 5) Acts 8, 26—39. 6) Acts 8, 40. 
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Mediterranean. It should be noted that the apostles, while 
they also looked upon Samaria as committed to their charge, 
did not consider Philip a dusybody in other men’s matters,}) 
but approved of his work, and when they heard that Sama- 
via had received the word of God, they sent unto them Peter 
and John,”) who continued the work begun by Philip, ¢es- 
tified and preached the word of the Lord in Samaria, and, 
before they returned to Jerusalem, also preached the gospel 
in many villages of the Samaritans.*) 

What the apostles and others, by their missionary 
labors, built throughout all Judea and Galilee and Sama- 
ria,*) in all the cities and villages in which they preached 
the gospel, was everywhere the church, % éxxiqata.’) Though, 
as the example of the eunuch shows, the saving of a single 
soul is of sufficient importance in the sight of God to prompt 
him to send a missionary on the road to Gaza, yet ordinarily 
mission work should be carried on with a view of gathering 
the converts into local congregations, of building churches 
and sisterhoods of churches. 

Another rule which may be deduced from the practice 
of the apostles and the primitive church is this, that the 
field to be first cultivated is that of home missions. Jeru- 
salem, Judea, Samaria, Galilee, were first leavened with 
the gospel. This was not a mistake owing to narrow- 
mindedness on the part of the early Jewish church, but 
compliance with the Lord’s instruction and the execution 
of his plan. 

On the other hand, the spread of the gospel was not to 
be restricted to the Jews and the narrow limits of Palestine. 
The views which for a time cramped the minds of the dis- 
ciples, and which, had they prevailed, must have stunted 
the growth of the church, were soon corrected by divine 
intervention and guidance and the logic of events brought 
about, partly by the prospering hand of God, and partly by 


1) 1 Pet. 4,15. 2) Acts 8, 14. 3) Acts 8, 25. 
4) Acts 9, 31. 5) Ibid. 
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the very efforts of the enemies to stay the progress of the 
work carried on under their eyes. ‘Thus Peter was taught 
to say, Ofa truth I perceive that God ts no respecter of per- 
sons, but tn every nation he that feareth him and worketh 
righteousness ts accepted with him.) Thus they that were 
of the circumciston, and who contended with him because 
he went tn to men uncircumcised, were led to hold their 
peace and glorify God, saying, Then hath God also to the 
Gentiles granted repentance unto life.”) ‘Thus the heralds 
of the gospel, scattered abroad upon the persecution that 
arose about Stephen, were led beyond the confines of the 
land of Israel, to Phentce, and Cyprus, and Antioch,*) and 
from preaching the word of God to none but the Jews only) 
to speaking also unto the Greeks, preaching the Lord Jesus.°) 

This was at Antioch, the third city of the Roman em- 
pire, ranking after Rome and Alexandria in population, be- 
ing a city of about 500,000 inhabitants, but outranking even 
Rome in the display of lascivious sensuality and debauchery, © 
being, with the neighboring Daphne, perhaps the most fas- 
cinating moral quagmire in the world. Antioch was from 
its foundation a Hellenic city. Then there was also a strong 
Syrian element, and, as intermarriage between Greeks and 
Syrians was very common, a mixture of races, nominally 
Greek, reeked within the city walls, while a native Syrian 
rabble occupied the extensive and numerous suburbs. As 
other great Gentile cities, Antioch also had its Jewish 
colony.®) And here, in the metropolis of Syria, the first 
great Christian congregation was planted among the édyy, 
in Gentile territory, a church made up of Jews and Gen- 
tiles.’) ‘This was the first church whose members bore the 
Christian name, probably inflicted upon them by their scur- 
rilous enemies.*) And here the work of foreign missions 
took its rise. 


1) Acts 10, 34 f. 2) Acts 11, 1—3. 18. 3) Acts 11, 19, 
4) Ibid. 5) Acts 11, 20. 6) Acts 11, 19. 
7) Gal. 2, 12—14. Acts 15, 1. 8) Acts 11, 26. 
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One of the first missionaries whose labors in the foreign 
fields are recorded was sent forth to Antioch by the church 
which was in Jerusalem,') of which he had been a promi- 
nent member and benefactor.”) The church evidently ex- 
ercised particular care in the choice of the man for this im- 
portant mission. Luke expressly describes him as a good 
man, and full of the Holy Ghost and faith. Besides these 
qualifications of a missionary his nationality recommended 
him for this particular mission; he was a Levzte of the 
country of Cyprus.*) His efforts at Antioch were aimed to- 
ward the intensive and toward the extensive growth of the 
church, to hold and strengthen the flock and to gather 
others to the fold. He exhorted them all that with purpose 
of heart they would CLEAVE unto the Lord,*) and much people 
was ADDED unto the Lord.®) 

When the work grew on his hands, Barnabas sought 
assistance, and, certainly not without the concurrence of 
the congregation, he now summoned to Antioch the man 
who was soon to become the greatest missionary of the 
apostolic age, and of all ages, Saul Paul, of T'arsus.°) 

It cannot be our purpose here to write a biography of 
this remarkable man. Yet a brief sketch of his personality 
and previous history is requisite where his work in and for 
the church must occupy our attention. 

The native city of Paul was Tarsus, in Cilicia,’) a flour- 
ishing city renowned for its higher institutions of learning. 
Here his father, a Jew of the tribe of Benjamin,’) and a 
Pharisee,®) a citizen, a cév’s Romanus, which gave to the 
son the Roman citizenship by birth.) Having probably 
received his preparatory training in the Greek schools at 
home, he was, as a young man, sent to Jerusalem, where 
he became the student of the most eminent Jewish teacher 


1) Acts 11, 22. 2) Acts 4, 36. 3) Acts 4, 36. 
4) Acts 11, 23. 5) Acts 11, 24. 6) Acts 11, 25 f. 
M)pacts) 21,,39%\ 22, 3. 8)P Rom. Liao, Phile3;io. 


9) Acts 23, 6. 10) Acts 22, 27. 28; 16, 37 f. 
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of his day, Gamaliel.!) When the gospel of Christ was first 
preached in Jerusalem, he was not among its early converts, 
but among the foremost early persecutors of the primitive 
church, assisting in the stoning of Stephen,”) and causing 
the imprisonment and death of many victims of the first 
great persecution.*) What must have been the surprise of 
the disciples when it was suddenly rumored that the rabid 
young Pharisee, after an absence from the city, had re- 
turned and was seeking to associate with them. Suspect- 
ing sinister motives, they were all afraid of him.‘) Then 
it was Barnabas who stepped in as his sponsor, presented 
him to the apostles and gave an account of his conversion, 
declaring unto them how he had seen the Lord in the way, 
and that he had spoken to him, and how he had preached 
boldly at Damascus tn the name of Jesus.°) And what must 
have been the surprise of the Pharisees and priests when 
they suddenly learned that their former partisan and tool 
was now with the Nazarenes, and that he spake boldly in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, and disputed against the 
Grecians.®) Before long, the former persecutor had him- 
self become the object of persecution. , His enemies went 
about to slay him. Which when the brethren knew, they 
brought him down to Caesarea, and sent him forth to 
Tarsus.") 

For years the church and its leaders had lost sight of 
him. It seems that even Barnabas did not know where 
he was. But he knew where to enquire after him; he went 
to Tarsus, for to seek Saul. And when he had found him, 
he brought him unto Antioch.’) Were the two labored side 
by side, and hand in hand with others who served the 
church of the great city.®) 


1) Acts 22, 3. 2) Acts 7, 58. 

3) Acte'8; 3% 9, Uf.; 13, 213. 22,4: 26, 10'f. 1 Cor5 9. Galo demas 
Phil. 3, 6. 

4) Acts 9, 26; cf. 13 ff. 5) Acts 9; 27; cf. 9,3 ff.; cf. Gal. 1, 18 f. 

6) Acts 9, 28 f. 7) Acts 9, 29 f. 

8) Acts 11, 25 f. 9) Acts 11, 26; 13, 1. 
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But the time came when greater things were to be 
achieved by the man to whom God had revealed his Son 
that he might preach him among the heathen.') It was in 
the fourteenth year after his conversion, that during his 
sojourn in Judea for the administration of the alms sent 
by the brethren at Antioch,”) as he was praying in the 
temple, the Lord appeared to him and said, Depart; for 
I will send thee far hence unto the Gentiles.*) If Paul and 
Barnabas had intended to tarry at Jerusalem when their 
charge was fulfilled, this revelation hastened their depar- 
ture,*) and shortly after their return, the church that was 
at Antioch also received a revelation through the prophets 
and teachers of the congregation, who were the official 
spokesmen of God to the church. While these men, two 
of whom were Barnabas and Saul themselves, were occu- 
pied in the performance of their official functions, Aecroup- 
yourtwy adtav,°) the Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas 
and Saul for the work whereunto I have called them.®) 
This revelation was communicated to and acted upon by 
the congregation. With due solemnity, in a special service, 
with fasting and prayer and the laying on of hands, ¢hey 
sent them away, dnéhvoav.’) The subject of dzédvoay cannot 
be the prophets and teachers named in v.1; for Barnabas 
and Saul could not be said to have sent themselves. The 
order, dgopioate, coming through those through whom God 
would manifest his will to the church, was intended for the 
church and was so received and understood by the church, 
and the formal dismissal of the two missionaries with prayer 
and the laying on of hands was a solemn act of the church. 
Thus they went as missionaries of the church by divine 
order; and when they returned, from whence they had been 
recommended, napadsdopevor, to the grace of God for the 
work which they fulfilled,*) they came as the missionaries 


1) Gal. 1, 17. ZeActs il, s0suczul 7. Gale cali tt. 
3) Acts 22, 17—21. 4) Acts 12, 25. 5) Acts 13, 2. 
6) Ibid. 7) Acts 13, 3. 8) Acts 14, 26. 
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of the church, and having gathered the church together, 
not in a pastoral conference, but in a special meeting of 
the congregation, they reported to the church ad/ that God, 
whose ministers they were, had done with them.) 

This is all the more significant in view of the fact that 
Paul, besides being a missionary of the church, was also 
and at the same time az apostle, not of men, neither by 
man, but by Jesus Christ.*) The commission of the church 
and by the church did not make him an apostle. But it 
pleased God that this great apostle, who was to be zx labors 
more abundant*) than all others, and who gloried in being 
eva dxdatohoc, the apostle of the Gentzles,*) should issue 
forth upon his wonderful career also as a missionary of the 
church of Christ. Thus did God for all times establish a 


conspicuous example of his will and ordinance that the work ~ 


of mission should be a work of the church. And let it be 
noted that the sending of Paul and Barnabas was not com- 


mitted to a sisterhood of churches or their representatives, — 


not to a synod or council, but to a local congregation, the 


church that was at Antioch.®) As all the rights and duties — 


of the church rest with the local congregation, so does also 


the right and duty of Christian missions. When sister con-— 


gregations united in a synod work together in missionary — 
endeavors, it is not because they are members of the synod 


and must, therefore, consistently support the work of the 
synod, but because they are congregations, every one of 


5 


which is charged to do what, for greater efficiency, they 


have agreed to perform together. In like manner, as we 


have seen in the preceding chapter, the work of churchly 
beneficence was looked upon as encumbent upon each con- 
gregation. The church at Jerusalem made provision for the 
care of its poor and needy members, and the distributions - 
from the common funds went through the hands of the 


1) Acts 14, 27. 
2) Gal. 1, 1; cf. Acts 9, 6. 15; 22, 14. 15. 21; 26, 16—18. 
3)52 Core TT, 26: 4) Rom. 11, 13. 5) Acts 13, 1 ff. 
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officers of the church.!) The church of Antioch made a 
collection for the needy brethren in Judea and administered 
it by the hands of Barnabas and Saul.?) And when, on a 
later occasion, more was needed than one congregation was 
able to furnish, Paul caused the churches of Galatia, Asia, 
Macedonia and Achaia to join hands in the great churchly 
enterprise; but his exhortations did not go before the 
churches in an encyclical; it was in a letter to an individual 
congregation, the church at Corinth,*) that he said, As 7 
have given order to the churches of Galatia, even so do ye.*) 
The work in which they were conjointly engaged was still 
the work of the churches of Galatia,®) the churches of Mace- 
donia,®) and they who were to deliver the joint collection 
were the messengers of the churches,') chosen of the churches 8) 
— But it is time that from this parallel we return to our 
missionaries. — 

The charge upon which the church of Antioch had 
acted was, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work 
whereunto I have called them.®) What this work was appears 
from the words of Christ to Paul, Depart, for I will send 
thee far hence unto the Gentiles.”) It was what we would 
call to-day the work of foreign mission. Not by his de- 
liberate choice, not because of a repugnance to the work 
among Israel, least of all as the bold pathfinder of a new 
departure whereby Christianity had been transformed from 
a Jewish sect without a future to an ecumenical religion for 
the ages, did Paul become éd@vdy dzdatolog, the apostle of 
the Gentiles with an emphasis on Gentzles. On the con- 
trary, Paul’s personal preference would probably have been 
the work among his brethren according to the flesh. When 
Christ appeared to him at Jerusalem, his intention seems 
to have been to tarry there and testify for Jesus whom he 


PACES .40°35.13/% 0; 23 Gg te.9) 11530, 2) Acts 11, 29 f. 
SmCOren, 2. 4h Core 26, 5) Ibid. 
Gye) Orn SG, ls 7) 21Coras; 25. 8) 2 Cor. 8, 19. 


9) Acts 13, 2. 10) Acts 22, 21. 
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had persecuted. Else why should the Lord say to him, 
Make haste, and get thee quickly out of Jerusalem; for 
they will not receive thy testimony concerning me.) So far 


was he from an inclination to turn his back upon Israel even . 


at a later day, that he would willingly have sacrificed him- 
self for those of whom he had five temes received forty stripes 
save one.”) Here are his words, / could wish that myself 
were accursed from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen 
according to the flesh.*) The propensity toward foreign 
missions among benighted heathen nations in the face of 
the crying spiritual wants of neglected brethren in the faith 
or according to the flesh, toward maintaining Christian 
schools for Chinese or Hindoo children while callously suf- 
fering millions of Christian children at home to grow up 
without adequate religious training in secular schools, is a 
symptom of a morbid spirituality not on record against the 
early church. When Paul was made to understand that he 
was to be 2dv@y dzdatoloc, he did not set his will against 
that of the Lord, and the church was obedient to the same 
sovereign will and sent the Lord’s chosen servants to do the 
work whereunto he had called them. And when the mis- 
sionaries returned and made their report to the church, they 
laid due stress upon the welcome news that God had opened 
the door of faith unto the Gentiles.) But their report would 
have been untrue and incomplete if they had not also men- 
tioned their labors among their people. In fact, the very 
first statement in the inspired record of their missionary 
labors after their departure from Antioch is, dnd when they 
were at Salamis, they preached the word of God tn the syna- 
gogues of the Jews.®) This remained the constant practice 
of the apostle of the Gentiles. At Pisidian Antioch,*) at 
Iconium,’) and on his later journeys, as his manner was,*) at 
Thessalonica,®) at Berea,”) at Corinth,”) at Ephesus,”) wher- 


1) Acts 22, 18. 2) (2 Carly 24. 3) Rom. 9, 3. 
4) Acts 14, 27. 5) Acts 1355. 6) Acts 13, 14 ff. 
7) Acts 14, 1. 8) Acts 17, 2. 9) Acts 17, 1—3. 


10) Acts 17, 10. 11) Acts 18, 4. 12) Acts 18,19; 19, 8. 
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ever he found a synagogue he preached first to Israel accord- 
ing to the flesh. This is all the more noteworthy when we 
consider that as a rule the testimony of Christ in the syna- 
gogue met with stern rebuke and brought upon the mis- 
sionaries the bitter enmity of the gainsaying Jews. Yet 
unto the Jews he became as a Jew, that he might gain 
the Jews.) 

Another constant practice of Paul the apostle and mis- 
sionary was that of planting churches where they would be 
most likely to work as a leaven upon their surroundings. 
Pisidian Antioch was the political and social center of a 
district, vegzo, where the people from the surrounding 
country and outlying towns would come and go. And the 
word of God was published throughout all THE REGION, 
says the record.”) That the surrounding territory was taken 
into account by these missionaries is also indicated when 
Luke says, They fled unto Lystra and Derbe, cities of 
Lycaonta, and unto the region that lieth round about; and 
there they preached the gospel.*) Wycaonia was the political 
district adjoining the region of Phrygia in the Galatian prov- 
ince, and Lystra and Derbe were in Lycaonia what Antioch 
was in the region on the other side of the line. That this 
significance of Lystra and Derbe, as of Antioch, was con- 
sidered by the missionaries is the more apparent as the 
region round about is not mentioned in connection with 
Iconium,*) simply because this town had no surrounding 
regio of its own, but lay in the region of which Antioch 
was the chief city. Yet there were two reasons why the 
missionaries should make a stay at Iconium. ‘This town, 
though in the region of which Antioch was the center, was 
situated at a considerable distance from Antioch, near the 
boundary line of the district, and it contained a synagogue 
of the Jews.”) 


1) 1 Cor. 9, 20. 2) Acts 13, 49. 3) Acts 14, 6. 7. 
.4) Acts 14, 1. 5) Acts 14, 1. 
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The same policy was followed by Paul as he continued 
his work. When he came to Europe he did not preach at 
Neapolis, the harbor town, but went directly to Philippi, 
the chief city of that part of Macedonia, and a colony.) 
Mark this description. Paul made for the chief city of the 
district. But was Philippi the chief city? ‘The Philippians 
thought so. But there were those who contested this claim 
and gave the first rank to the ancient town of Amphipolis.”) 
Yet Paul’s estimate proved correct; for the time was near 
when Philippi left its rival far behind. Besides, there was a 
difference which told in favor of the younger city. Philippi 
was a Roman colony, which Amphipolis was not. 

From Philippi, the apostle evidently started with a fixed 
plan. He had chosen Thessalonica as his next station. 
Though Amphipolis and Apollonia lay on the great Roman 
road on which he traveled, he simply passed through.*) 
The choice of Thessalonica had been determined by the © 
general importance of the city and by the presence of a 
strong Jewish element and a synagogue.‘) Berea seems to 
have been resorted to as a place of refuge, not because of 
the importance of the place. But finding a synagogue there 
also, Paul made good use of the time he was allowed to stay 
there, and not without success.*®) Here, as in the brief stay 
at T'roas,°) which also resulted in the planting of a congre- 
gation, we have instances of the improvement of unsought 
opportunities under divine guidance and blessing in mis- 
sionary work. 

Two more instances of Paul’s eminently judicious 
choice of missionary centers appear in the sacred record. 
Between Syrian Antioch in the east and Rome in the west 
there were two cities which far outranked all others in all 
the points that would recommend a city to a great pioneer 
of Christianity. They were Corinth and Ephesus. 


1) Acts 16, 12. 2) Acts 175 is 3) Acts 17, 1. 
4) Ibid. 5) Acts 17, 10—14. 6) Acts 16, 8 ff. 
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Corinth was the capital of the Roman province of 
Achaia, the political and commercial metropolis of all 
Greece, where, on a system of many converging roads and 
naval routes thousands of travelers were coming and going, 
where Roman and Greek citizens, resident and transient 
foreigners, members of the best families, well-to-do freed- 
men, slaves of all kinds, people of all grades and shades, 
Jews and Gentiles, formed a population which afforded 
every opportunity an apostle of the Gentiles might seek. 
A year and a half of Paul’s continuous labor at Corinth?) 
and the subsequent history of the congregation there proved 
the correctness of the apostle’s choice. 

Even longer than at Corinth, Paul labored at Ephesus, 
the commercial emporium on the opposite coast of the 
Aegean, the capital of the Roman province of Asia, and 
the seat of one of the most celebrated cults of antiquity in 
the world-famed temple of Artemis. From here the great 
highways stretched eastward through and beyond the prov- 
ince and roads of communication radiated toward the popu- 
lous cities to which the Ephesian trade extended and whence 
the great temple and statue drew multitudes of worshipers. 
Here Paul taught in the synagogue and to the Gentiles. 
And this he continued by the space of two years, so that all 
they which dwelt in Asta heard the word of the Lord Jesus, 
both Jews and Greeks.”) Thus was Asia leavened with the 
gospel in early days, and before the last apostle closed his 
eyes there were Christian churches at Colossae,’) Laodicaea,‘) 
Hieropolis,®°) Smyrna,®) Pergamos,’) Thyatira,®) Sardis,®°) 
Philadelphia,™) flourishing churches, which handed down 
the gospel of Christ through generations and centuries. 

In all these and other mission fields of the apostolic 
age the converts were gathered in local churches with their 


1). Acts 18, 11. 2) Acts 19, 10; 20, 31. 3) Col 15-2: 
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local officers, bishops or elders and, if needful, deacons and 
deaconesses, as set forth in the chapter on ¢he Ministry.) 
The organization of these congregations was conducted and 
supervised by the missionaries”) or their assistants.*) The 
word, the preaching of the gospel, was everywhere the 
means whereby the churches were gathered ;‘) by the word, 
the preaching of the gospel, they were to be preserved and _ 
strengthened and increased.) With this end in view the 
churches were also visited from time to time. Several such 
visitations of the Galatian churches are recorded. ‘The first 
was after the council at Jerusalem, when, having spent 
some time in /eaching and preaching the word of the Lord 
at Antioch, Paul said unto Barnabas, Let us go again and 
visit our brethren in every city where we have preached the 
word of the Lord, and see how they do.®) A disagreement 
concerning the person of Mark caused Barnabas to abandon 
the plan;’) but Paul, taking Silas with him instead, carried 
it out, not as a private enterprise, but with the approval 
and concurrence of the church, Jezmg, as when he set out 
on his first great journey,®) recommended by the brethren 
unto the grace of God.®) He first went through Syria and 
Cilicia, confirming the churches.) ‘Then he proceeded t 
southern Galatia,") and went through the cittes,”) beginning 
with Derbe and Lystra,”) where he took Timothy into the 
service of the cause,“) before he continued the tour. On this 
occasion he reported to the brethren what had been done 
and decreed at the synod at Jerusalem. And the benefit of 
the visitation is thus described: So were the churches estab- 
lished in the faith, and increased in number daily.) 


1) Ante, p. 17. 2) Acts 14, 23. 3) Pit dies 
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Unlike this first visitation in times of peace and quie- 
tude, the second one was occasioned by serious troubles in 
the churches. After the visit of Paul, probably A.D.50, Ju- 
daizing meddlers had appeared on the field and endeavored 
to lead the churches away from Paul and the gospel he had 
preached to them;?) and they had not withstood these evil 
influences, and were in great danger of losing Christ and 
being entangled with the yoke of bondage.”) ‘These dis- 
tressing and alarming tidings were probably brought to An- 
tioch by Timothy, who had visited his friends at home and 
met Paul at his arrival from Jerusalem, where he had saluted 
the church*) after his second great journey. If this supposi- 
tion is correct, it is equally probable that Paul at once sat 
down and wrote his epistle to the churches of Galatia, 
which was evidently written in great mental commotion. 
In this letter, however, he expresses a desire to be with 
them and to change his voice.*) If he had gone at once 
without having first written to them, the meeting would 
have been painful to both parts; for he must then have 
used language very much like that of his letter. But when 
the epistle had served its purpose and sobered the bewitched 
Galatian brethren,°) a personal visit, during which he might 
speak to them in a different strain, held out fair prospects 
for a completion of the good work. ‘Thus, after he had 
spent some time at Antioch, he set out and went over all 
the country of Galatia and Phrygia in order, beginning at 
Derbe, thence proceeding to Lystra, thence to Iconium, 
thence to Pisidian Antioch, strengthening all the disciples.°) 
And peace being restored, it was probably during this visi- 
tation that Paul inaugurated the great work of peace”) the 
completion of which gathered about him delegates from all 
the provinces in which he had labored as the greatest mis- 
sionary of all times.®) 


1) Gal. 1, 6 ff. 2) vGalieSs Lin: 3) Acts 18, 22. 
4) Gal. 4, 20. 5) (Gals.3; 1, 6) Acts 18, 23. 
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Vil. THE CHRISTIANS AND THE WORLD. 


To understand the position of the early Christians in © 
the world it is necessary that we should in a measure under- 
stand the character of the world, the makeup of human so- — 
ciety, in the beginning of the Christian era. 

It is a wide-spread, wellnigh universal error of our day © 
that the world in the fullness of time was ripe for Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Fisher’s Hzstory of the Christian Church opens — 
with the statement, ‘‘T’he condition of the civilized nations 4 
at the birth of Christ was propitious for the introduction — 
and spread of a new religion, in its nature adapted to all — 
mankind.’’!) If Christianity is the religion here thought of, 
which it undoubtedly is, the statement is as far from the © 
truth as it can be, and the very reverse, substituting ‘‘un- 
propitious’’ for ‘‘propitious,’’ is true. The masses of Jews 
and Gentiles were as far from the kingdom of God as they — 
could be. ‘The leading factions of the Jews were Pharisees” 
and Sadducees, Pharisees bloated with the dropsy of self-— 
righteousness, and Sadducees with the marasmus and gan- 
grene of materialism. Hence, when the great Physician © 
came, they killed him. The Pharisees had no use, but only © 
bitter and implacable hatred for him who is the Lord ou 
Righteousness. The Sadducees had no use for a Savior 
who would free them from the lust of the eyes, and the lust 
of the flesh, and the pride of life. The very flower of Juda- 
ism, the high priests and high council of Israel, cursed and 
condemned him to death, and the rabble in the streets yelled ; 
itself hoarse crying, ‘‘Crucify him!’’ His followers soon ex- 
perienced the truth of the word, Because ye are not of the 
world, but I have chosen you out of the world, therefore the 
world hateth you.*) Before the Christian church was a year 
old, its preachers were imprisoned and scourged, its mem- 
bers were chased like criminals or wild beasts, bound, pen 
up, killed, scattered over the land, and all this in the nam 
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of religion, publicly, Pharisees and Sadducees working to- 
gether, priests and the council taking the lead. But were 
not the three thousand?) and the five thousand?) who be- 
lieved sufficient evidence of a disposition in favor of the 
gospel? Not any more than the conversion of the young 
‘Pharisee who assisted in the lynching of Stephen was evi- 
dence of his ripeness for the ‘‘new religion.’’ Nor was the 
Jewish diaspora more kindly disposed toward the gospel of 
Christ. There was not a synagogue in which the preachers 
of the Crucified did not meet with violent opposition. What 
‘was won over was not evidence of ripeness for the gospel, 
but of the supernatural power of the word which was wzto 
he Jews a stumblingblock and unto the Greeks foolishness ,*) 
he power of Him whose weakness is stronger than men.') 

To the Greeks, the gospel was foolishness, contempt- 
ible, damnable foolishness. The Gentile world was, with 
the exception of the few stoic philosophers, who may be 
ut down as the Gentile Pharisees, a motley mass of Gen- 
| ile Sadducees. ‘The Empire and the Church in the Em- 
‘ire were born in a materialistic age. Practical materialism, 
whose ‘‘Hosanna in the highest’’ was ‘‘Panem et circenses,’ 
‘Food and fun,’’ had found its law and gospel in the phi- 
Josophy of Epicure, which was taught in the schools, recited 
‘n the streets, sung at banquets, made into elegant verse by 
Juch psalmists as Lucretius, who states his purpose with 
The words, Religionum animum modis exsolvere pergo, ‘I 
roceed to release the mind from the bonds of religions.’ ®) 
‘Jet this versification of Epicurian philosophy, which was 
ublished by Q. Cicero in a revised edition and of which 
vid in his lascivious Amores said that it would endure to 
“ae end of the world,*) opened with a long prayer to one of 
te heathen deities. But it was to Venus, the voluptuous 
oddess of sexual lust, hominum divomque voluptas, Alma 
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Venus,') that he addresses this prayer, in which he again 
and again deprecates the oppressive evil of Religion.”) This 
generation scoffed at Olympus and Oreus, heaven and hell, 
and made laughing-stock of the whole menagerie of deities — 
which the forefathers had reverenced. Yet these same aban- 
doned gods and goddesses had their temples and shrines 
and sacred groves, their priests and priestesses and sacri- 
fices and festivals. And all this largely as of public con- 
cern. The emperor was Pontifex Maximus, and the priests — 
were state officials, and the affairs of the state in war and in 
peace were sandwiched in religious exercises, forms with-— 
out substance. A conquered nation was supposed to bring 
with it into the body politic its national gods and to con- 
tinue its national cults. But it was not lawful for the ad- 
herents of such religions to proselyte, nor for others to em- 
brace the religion of a nation not their own, or to take part 
in its exercises, unless it were the religion of Rome. ‘“‘It 
was the business of the magistrates,’’ says Livy, «¢... om- 
nem disciplinam sacrificandt praeterquam more Romano 
abolerent, i. e., ‘‘that they should abolish all religious exer- 
‘ise other than after the Roman way.’’*) Even the pos- 
session of religious books of an objectionable character was 
prohibited by law, and it was likewise the duty of the offi 
cers, ut vaticinios libros conquirerent comburerentque, “* 0 
seek up and burn prophetic books.’’*) 

In these and other ways religion, mostly the empty 
form of exploded religions, was the affair of nations, of the 
state, of the Empire. But in like manner, throughout the 
Empire, the private life of the individual, the unbelieving 
rationalist and materialist, was fringed and tasseled with 
traditional religious forms. ‘There were family sanctuaries 
in the dwellings; libations were poured at meals and bar 
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or goddess, as cultoves Jovis, cultores Hlerculis, cultores 
Apollinis et Dianae; their meetings were opened with re- 
ligious ceremonies; the burials of their members were con- 
ducted with religious rites. When the butcher killed a calf, 
he would cut a bunch of hair from its forehead and cast 
it into a pan of coals as a burnt offering, thus making the 
whole beast an immolation and placing the meat under the 
tutelage of the god. This was the form; the substance was 
merely the idea of a cheap preservative for the meat, as also 
the libation at the banquet, though originally a drink-offer- 
ing, had come to signify no more than the modern ‘‘here 
as) tor luck,’? or, ‘‘your health,’’ with the clink of the 
glasses. Thus, likewise, the pinch of incense thrown into 
the flame before the statues of the emperor placed in public 
thoroughfares throughout the empire for this purpose, was 
originally conceived as an offering to the genzus of the em- 
peror. But in an age when few people believed that the 
emperor had a genzus, a tutelary spirit, or a personal exist- 
ence after death, most people performed the ceremony very 
much as we doff the hat as a token of respect. 

Yet these forms of public and private idolatry were kept 
up, and there were many who were particularly interested 
in their observance. ‘The temples were large and costly 
structures, embellished with statuary and other sculptures. 
The cult required a priesthood, the more numerous, the 
greater the‘number and frequency of solemnities would be. 
The income of the priests depended largely on the offerings 
brought by the worshipers, the better part of which went 
to the priests, who consumed what they needed and sold 
the rest to the traders. Cattle, wine, incense, flowers and 
other requisites for the sacrifices and festivals were fur- 
nished with profit to the various dealers through whom they 
were procured. Statues of deities were in large demand as 
long as they belonged to the furniture of a decent dwell- 
ing. And thus there were hundreds and thousands, priests 
and priestesses, dealers in stone and wood and metals and 
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ivory and cattle and meat and hides and wine, and archi- 
tects and masons and carpenters and stonecutters and sculp- 
tors and artists and designers and draftsmen, painters and 
potters, coppersmiths and silversmiths, teamsters and dro- 
vers, employers and employees, and their families and de 
pendents, all of whom were materially interested in the con- 
tinuance of these forms of heathen cults, all of whom would. 
suffer loss by their decadence. 

To the Christians, on the other hand, these conditions 
were the prolific source of untold hardships and tribulations 4 
sufferings and anguish, persecution, imprisonment, tortur 
and violent death. Paul is an example. He was the son 
of a Jewish colonial of Tarsus, a Roman citizen by birth. 
While he worshiped with his kinsmen according to the flesh 
his religion was relzgzo lictta, the national cult of a con- 
quered nation, his nation wherever he was. As a talented 
young man of polite education, and, probably, not without 
means, he was respected, and a brilliant career might have 
led him to high stations in the world. Indeed, he might 


being now destitute of means, he had only the choice 
between living of the gospel*) and earning his living 
manual labor, at a trade which, like other men of lett 
he had learned for times of adverse fortune.®) Where h 
preached Christ in the synagogue, he was hooted down bj 
the Jews, the same as if he had preached Jupiter on a tex 
from Homer or Virgil. But Jupiter was a Roman g 
which Christ was not; and adhering to and worshipin 
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Jupiter would have found the sanction of the Roman law, 
even in a Jew; which the worship of Christ could not. 
This point was urged by his accusers before the magis- 
trates at Philippi, saying, Zhese men ... teach customs 
which are not lawful for us to receive, neither to observe, 
being Romans; 4) and, as a consequence, Paul was put to 
the scourge and imprisoned.?) The true reason why these 
accusers appeared against the apostle was not their faithful- 
ness to the state religion; for they themselves had violated 
the law which prohibited occult arts, having profited by the 
sorcery of a slave woman in their possession, who drought 
her masters much gain by soothsaying.*®) It was the damage 
to their material interests, the discovery ¢hat the hope of 
their gains was gone‘) which incensed them against the 
preachers of Jesus Christ, in whose name the woman had 
been healed. For a similar reason, Demetrius, the silver- 
smith of Ephesus, created a riot against Paul. He too pro- 
fessed concern for the great goddess Diana;°) but the main- 
spring of his enmity was that his craft was in danger,®) 
and, being a man who drought no small gain unto the 
crafismen,') he had the ear of many when he called them 
together with the workmen of like occupation and said, 
Sirs, ye know that by this craft we have OUR WEALTH. 
Moreover we see and hear that not alone at Ephesus, but 
almost through all Asia, this Paul hath persuaded and 
turned away much people, saying that they be no gods, 
which are made with hands: so that not only our craft 
zs in danger, but also that the temple of the great goddess 
Diana should be despised, and her magnificence should be 
destroyed, whom all Asia and the world worshippeth.®) 
And as this worship brought thousands of strangers and 
their money to Ephesus, the argument went home with 
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many who were not of the craft of Demetrius, and the 
whole city was filled with confusion!) against Paul and his 
companions. It may be that the burning of eight thou- 
sand dollars worth of books, which, of course, indicated 
that the publication and sale. of such and other heathen 
literature would experience a set-back in keeping with this 
act, had prepared the way for the outbreak led by Deme- 
trius.”) For as in the eyes of the Author of the Acts, so, 
doubtless, also in the judgment of those Ephesians whose 
business interests were at stake, the destruction of those 
heathen books was connected with and an effect and token 
of the fact that so mightily grew the word of God and pre- 
vatled.*) 

Paul did not stand alone with his experiences. They 
found their parallels everywhere, for the world was every- 
where the world, and to avoid intercourse and collisions with 
the world, the Christians must have gone out of the world.) 
In many instances they had the world under their own roof, 
in their own household. There were Christian men who 
had unbelieving wives,°) and Christian women who had un- 
believing husbands.®) This led to separations, the unbeliev- 
ing part withdrawing from a union and cohabitation which 
was apt to bring on innumerable disturbances.”) We know 
that even to-day in mixed marriages, such as unions be- 
tween Protestants and Roman catholics, painful dilemmas 
are of constant occurrence. This was much more so where 
Christian and heathen were mated. A deep and broad chasm 
divided the family circle, and all those who associated with 
the family could not but become painfully aware of it. The 
Christian part could not do this and could not join in that 
without denying his or her faith. There was hardly an 
occasion, public or private, where the disparity would not 
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tell. What was an innocent amusement, or a matter of 
common politeness, or a sacred rite, to the one was an 
abomination to the other. The members of the household 
could not help taking sides by word or-deed or both. An 
invitation was extended to the family by heathen relatives 
or friends. Was the Christian part included? If so, should 
the Christian part go?!) And if he went, how should he 
conduct himself? The meat on the table had perhaps or 
probably been sacrificed to a heathen god or goddess. 
Should the Christian partake of it? Perhaps he might;?) 
perhaps he might not.’) The circumstances might be such 
that he would give offence by whatever he might do, whether 
he ate or abstained. Or there was a death in the family. 
With what rites should the obsequies be conducted? Should 
the corpse be buried or burned? Or a wedding. If the 
party was heathen or Christian, what part should the Chris- 
tian or the heathen parent take in the celebration? And as 
to the support of the family. Honest labor was a disgrace 
for all but the slaves, and dishonest dealings were general. 
Conversion to Christianity very often necessitated a change 
of occupation,‘) perhaps from a life of luxury and ease to 
one of privations and self-denial, and wage-earning itself 
was felt as a species of self-denial. Paul had several ends 
in view when he earned his bread by the labor of his hands. 
The one he mentions to the Corinthians,*) the other to the 
Thessalonians. Among the latter there were those who 
worked not at all.®) ‘To them, not to their ministers, he 
would set an example,’) demonstrating to them that manual 
labor is below nobody’s dignity, not below his and certainly 
not below theirs, no matter who or what they were. But 
we must not disregard the choice of his words when he says 
he had commanded them ¢hat zf any would not work, neither 
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should he eat.) He does not say, DID mot work, but he 
says, WOULD ot work, od Behe spydlecdae. There may have 
been those who gladly would have worked, but could not, 
because nobody would give them work. Not everybody was © 
willing to employ a Christian, and there were employments 
which a Christian could not accept. No Christian in Ephesus 
could have remained in or entered the craft of Demetrius, 
and no Christian could have taken or executed a contract 
to decorate rooms in a manner extant in some rooms of 
Pompeji which were probably decorated in apostolic days. — 
Besides, the industrial world was honeycombed with open 
and secret societies and trades’ unions to such an extent 
that they became a menace to the state and were soon after 
suppressed by police regulations. But a Christian could not 
remain or become a member of these brotherhoods with 
their heathen practices. 

Yet the most dangerous of all occupations under the 
hatred of the world, both among Jews and among Gentiles, - 
was that of a Christian minister. We are, says Paul, made 
as the filth of the world, and are the offscouring of all 
things.”) ‘The world knew, perhaps better than many Chris- 
tians, that it was the preaching of the word whereby the 
church was built. Hence, to stay its progress, they must — 
silence the preachers. The priests and the Sadducees were 
grieved that they taught the people and preached through 
Jesus the resurrection from the dead.*) And they conferred 
among themselves, saying, 7hat zt spread no further among 
the people let us straitly threaten them, that they speak 
henceforth to no man in this name,*‘) From threats they 
proceeded to blows; and when they had beaten them, they 
commanded that they should not speak in the name of 
Jesus.°) When Stephen testified for Jesus, they silenced 
him in death.®) It was the same among the Gentiles. De- 
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metrius the silversmith knew that it was ¢hzs Paul who had 
persuaded and turned away much people.1) And even be- 
fore the later emperors expressly proscribed the bishops 
and elders in special edicts, the impugners of Christian 
preachers had the law on their side. To persuade and turn 
away much people from the worship of Artemis was prose- 
lyting before the law, and proselyting was prohibited. ‘To 
preach the law and to warn the people against the prevalent 
sins of the times in which they lived, and admonishing them 
to redeem the time, because the days were evil,*) exposed 
them to the charge of murmuratio contra felicitatem tempo- 
rum, ‘‘murmuring against the felicity of the times,’’ which 
was a species of treason, a capital offence under the lex Ju- 
lia majestatis, punishable by decapitation or burning alive 
or being cast before the wild beasts in the arena. Sucha 
text as the words of St. John, Love not the world, netther 
the things that are in the world*) would be readily construed 
as evidence for the charge of odium humani generis, ‘‘the 
hatred of mankind,’’ under which multitudes of Christians 
were put to a cruel death in the parks of Nero.*) 
Considering all this, some one might ask, how was it 
that the preachers of the cross were ever out of prison at 
all or lived a single day, or that not all the churches were 
scattered as soon as gathered, like the church at Jerusalem? 
How, we ask in return, was Daniel preserved in the Lions’ 
den? ‘The preservation as well as the creation, not only 
of the world, but also of the church was and is to this day a 
wonderful work of God. If Satan and the world had their 
way, the church would be undone to-day as it would have 
been in its early days but for the protecting hand of Him who 
brought it into being. The same God who sent his angel to 
open the prison doors by night and bring forth the apostles,”) 
or to make Peter’s chains fall clanking from his hands and 
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lead him past the first and the second ward and open the 
iron gate to lead him from the prison,!) and who caused 
an earthquake to shake the foundations of the dungeon at 
Philippi and set his servants free,”) was also able to protect 
his church and to determine how far the enemies, Satan 
and the world, should be permitted to go. When Paul was 
at Corinth, the Lord said to him, / am with thee, and no 
man shall set on thee to hurt thee.*) And behold, when the 
Jews brought much the same charge against him on which 
he had been scourged and imprisoned at Philippi, saying, 
This fellow persuadeth men to worshth God contrary to 
the law,*) Gallio the judge drove them from the judgment 
seat.) The law was against the Christians; but the law 
is one thing and the administration of the law is another 
thing; and God had many ways and means of preventing 
the Roman laws from being enforced upon his people. Paul 
knew what he did when he said to the elders of Ephesus, 
I commend you to God, and to the word of his grace.®) And — 
in the midst of violent persecution”) St. Peter wrote, Be not 
afraid of their terror, neither be troubled.§) Wherefore let 
them that suffer ACCORDING TO THE WILL OF GOD commit 
the keeping of their souls to him in well-doing as unto a@ 
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In the Vatican palace at Rome, on the 20th of July, 
1903, an old man died. For twenty-five years he had dwelt 
there in self-imposed imprisonment under the assumed name . 
of Leo XIII. For twenty-five years he had posed as the 
vicegerent of Christ, the successor of St. Peter, the visible 
head of the church on earth, the infallible teacher of all 
Christendom, none of which he had really been, nor could 
have been, for a single hour. For twenty-five years he 
had grossly defamed and vilely besmirched the greater and 
better part of all Christendom, condemned and impugned 
the most cherished liberties of churches and nations as at 
variance with justice and reason, falsely scored against the 
wonderful work of God to which we chiefly owe those lib- 
erties the most monstrous abominations, and openly and 
secretly, and not without success, endeavored the restora- 
tion of the most outrageous tyranny the world has seen and 
of which millions were freed by that same wonderful work 
of God. 


And forasmuch as thousands upon thousands of Protes- 
tant Christians and citizens, and their teachers and leaders, 
are evidently unaware of the true significance of the said 
defunct old man, a significance in which they too were and 
still are and will continue to be most deeply concerned, we 
have deemed it a duty to bear testimony to what the de- 
ceased has been to us and our readers. And, lest it be said 
that we arraigned a man who can no longer defend himself, 
we will call to the stand but one witness, one who is most 
certainly competent to testify in behalf of Leo XIII, whom 
no one will look upon as biased against him, and to whom 
least of all he himself could consistently object, unless it be 
on the plea that no ote should be held to incriminate him- 
self by his own testimony. For the witness on whose tes- 
timony we will rest the case and let it go to the jury is 
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Leo XIII himself. What we shall submit will not be hear- 
say evidence, not purported sayings of his circulated in 
press dispatches or newspaper reports, not dzcta which fell 
from his lips at table or emanated from his pen in private 
letters, but solemn public utterances, which he made as 
' under oath, in official documents published under and over 
his name and title and directed to those by whom he would 
be heard in the name of God and as the lieutenant of Christ. 
The Latin text of the quotations from these official Axcyc- 
licals which we herewith submit was taken from an edition 
approved by Leo XIII himself. In the preface of the first 
volume the editor says: — 

‘May these ponderous words of our Most Holy Father 
penetrate to the most distant circles and everywhere meet 
with that appreciation which the exalted station of him, 
from whom they came, and their high significance demand.’” 


The charge we must prefer against Leo XIII on the 
testimony of his Encyclicals is this, that he was a bitter 
enemy and acrimonius defamer and impugner of Protes- 
tantism, and of our free institutions, of a free church in a 
free state, religious liberty, freedom of worship, freedom of 
conscience, freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and 
the separation of church and state without which all these 
liberties are untenable; that all these liberties, which we 
possess and enjoy and cherish, and for which we thank 
God and pray that they be preserved to us and our chil- 
dren, Leo XIII has again and again condemned as evils and 
sources of evil, as being at variance with justice and reason; 
he has stamped it a wrong to claim, to grant, and to defend 
these liberties, and declared their temporary toleration on 
the part of the catholic Church a matter, not of right, but 
of expediency until, under improved circumstances, they 
be abolished. He has enjoined upon all catholic citizens 
the duty of infusing these principles ‘‘into the veins of the 
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state’? and of exerting their political influence toward a re- 
construction of our political institutions in accordance with 
the ideas of the Roman Pontiff. 

Such is the indictment. 

Now follows the evidence. — 


When, in 1881, the gruesome assassination of the em- 
-peror of Russia by the Nihilists caused a cry of horror to 
reverberate throughout the civilized world, Leo XIII issued 
an encyclical to his prelates in all lands, in which he had 
the audacity to lay this monstrous crime and other atroci- 
ties to the charge of the Reformation. And this he did not 
in a passing way, but he made this calumnious accusation 
the very starting point of his treatise. ‘These are the open- 
ing words of the Encyclical Diuturnum tllud :')— 


‘“That long and wicked war which was undertaken 
against the divine authority of the Church, resulted in that, 
to which it tended, namely in a common danger to human 
society and especially to civil government, which is the 
chief prop of the public welfare.’’*) 


In the same Encyclical Leo XIII says still more dis- 
tinctly what he means by ‘‘that wicked war’’ which, hav- 
ing run its course to ‘‘whither it tended,’’ had resulted in 
such atrocious crimes. He says:— 


‘*Since it was not possible entirely to deprive the states. 
of their political power, all manner of crafty efforts were 
certainly made to weaken its force and to diminish its 


1) The papal bulls and encyclicals are named by their opening 
words; and we quote them according to this usage. 


2) Diuturnum illud teterrimumque bellum, adversus divinam 
Ecclesiae auctoritatem susceptum, illuc, quo proclive erat, evasit; 
videlicet in commune periculum societatis humanae, ac nominatim 
civilis principatus, in quo salus publica maxime nititur. 

Diuturnum, p, 1. 
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majesty; and that chiefly in the XVI century, when many 
were infatuated by the new ideas.’’”) 

The XVI century, as we all know, was the century of 
the Reformation, and the ‘‘new ideas’’ were those set forth — 
by Luther and his co-laborers. That he refers to the ‘‘Ref- 
ormation,’’ Leo XIII expressly says in the same Encyc- 
lical: — 

‘Indeed, that so-called Reformation, whose leaders and 
abettors radically assailed the power of church and state by 
new doctrines, was followed by sudden tumults and most 
audacious rebellions, chiefly in Germany, and that with so 
much fire and murder of domestic war, that hardly a place 
free from turmoil and bloodshed was to be found. — From 
this heresy, in the last century, a falsely so-called philos- 
ophy took its origin, and what is known as modern law, 
and government by the people, that boundless license which 
alone is considered liberty by the masses. From these it has 
come to kindred pests, to Communism, Socialism, Nthil-— 
ism, abominations ill-boding and wellnigh death-dealing to 
civil human society.’ ”) 

Here we have a veritable bundle of calumnies against 
the ‘‘Reformation.’’ It is an old, stale falsehood that the 


1) Verum si fieri non potuit, ut e mediis civitatibus politica po- 
testas tolleretur, certe libuit omnes artes adhibere ad vim eius ele- 
vandam, maiestatemque minuendam: idque maxime saeculo XVI, 
cum infesta opinionum novitas complures infatuavit. 

Diuturnum, p. 5 sq. 

2) Revera illam, quam Reformationem vocant, cuius adiutores 
et duces sacram civilemque potestatem novis doctrinis funditus op- 
pugnaverunt, repentini tumultus et audacissimae rebelliones prae-_ 
sertim in Germania consecutae sunt: idque tanta cum domestici de- 
flagratione belli et caede, ut nullus pene locus expers turbarum et 
cruoris videretur.— Ex illa haeresi ortum duxit saeculo superiore 
falsi nominis philosophia, et ius quod appellant zovum, et imperium 
populare, et modum nesciens licentia, quam plurimi solam liberta- 
tem putant. Ex his ad finitimas pestes ventum est, scilicet ad Com- 
munismum, ad Soctalismum, ad Nihilismum, civilis hominum socie- 
tatis teterrima portenta et pene funera. Diuturnum, p. 25. 
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insurrection of the peasants and other riots and tumults 
were fruits of the Reformation. ‘The real causes will be 
found largely in the sweepings from the doors of Rome and 
papistical princes; the civil wars of the century were brought 
about by the persecuting potentates and their Romanist ad- 
visers, and if Luther and the real doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion have bitter enemies to-day outside of the Papacy, it is 
along the rank and file of the Communists, Socialists, and 
Nihilists. By the way, when Leo XIII brands the doctrine 
of the Reformation a ‘‘heresy,’’ he does precisely what his 
predecessor Leo X did when he anathematized Luther as a 
heretic. 

The senseless charge that the modern enemies of law 
and order were the children of the Reformation is repeated 
in an Encyclical dated Dec. 28, 1878, in which Leo XIII 
also raises his voice against the ‘‘Socialists, Communists, 
and Nihilists,’’ and says: — 

‘*You are well aware, Venerable Brethren, that the 
fierce war which was from the beginning of the sixteenth 
century waged against the catholic faith by the Innovators, 
and which has hitherto continued with ever growing strength, 
has this for its end and aim that, all revelation having been 
set aside and every supernatural order overturned, the in- 
ventions, or rather the ravings, of reason only should be ad- 
mitted.’’?) 

In one of his most celebrated Encyclicals, Jmmortale 
Dei, of Nov. 1, 1885, he says: — 

‘“There was a time when the philosophy of the gospel 
governed the states, a time when that power and divine 
energy of Christian wisdom penetrated the laws, institu- 


1) Probe enim nostis, Venerabiles Fratres, infestissimum bel- 
lum, quod in catholicam fidem inde a saeculo decimo sexto a Nova- 
toribus commotum est, et quam maxime in dies hucusque invaluit, 
eo tendere ut, omni revelatione submota et quolibet supernaturali or- 
dine subverso, solius rationis inventis, seu potius deliramentis, adi- 


tus pateret. Quod Apostolici muneris, p. 7. 
16 
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tions, and morals of the peoples, all the orders and relations 
of the state, when the religion instituted by Jesus Christ, 
firmly established in the dignified station to which it was 
entitled, flourished by the good-will of princes and the law- 
ful protection of magistrates, when the priesthood and the 
civil power were happily united by concord and services of 
mutual friendship... . 


‘*But that baneful and deplorable revolutionary move- 
ment which was stirred up in the XVI century, having first 
wrought confusion in the Christian religion, soon, as in its 
natural course, made its way to philosophy, and from phi- 
losophy to all orders of the civil community.’’)) 


In an epistle to ‘‘all the princes and nations of the 
earth,’’ of June 20, 1894, Leo XIII likewise deplores that 
the Reformation had destroyed what had been built up in — 
the middle ages. He says:— 


‘“The beginnings and progress of this great work, the © 
results of the labors of former ages, were making happy 
headway, when suddenly the disturbances of the XVI cen- — 
tury flared up.’’”) 


1) Fuit aliquando tempus, cum evangelica philosophia guber- 
naret civitates: quo tempore christianae sapientiae vis illa et divina 
virtus in leges, instituta, mores populorum, in omnes rei publicae 
ordines rationesque penetraverat: cum religio per Jesum Christum 
instituta in eo, quo aequum erat, dignitatis gradu firmiter collocata, 
gratia principum legitimaque magistratuum tutela ubique floreret: 
cum sacerdotium atque imperium concordia et amica officiorum vicis- 
situdo auspicato coniungeret. ... 

Sed perniciosa.illa ac deploranda rerum novarum studia, quae — 
saeculo XVI excitata sunt, cum primum religionem christianam 
miscuissent, mox naturali quodam itinere ad philosophiam, a philo- 
sophia ad omnes civilis communitatis ordines pervenerunt. 

Immortale Dei, p. 27. 29. 

2) Cuius tanti operis initia progressusque, superiorum aetatum 

parta laboribus, ad laeta incrementa properabant, cum repente dis- 


i 1 defi it. Sart 
Con maar A MLE erere Praeclara gratulationis, p. 37. 
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We know what ‘‘the great work’’ with which the Refor- 
mation had to deal amounted to, and the papist princes and 
enemies of Luther who submitted their long arrays of griev- 
ances at the various German diets could also tell a tale of 
the blessings that came from beyond the Alps, and had 
grown to be wellnigh beyond endurance. We also know 
of the real blessings, both temporal and spiritual, which 
the Reformation brought to princes and nations and of 
which Leo maintains profound silence. In his sight it was 
and still is a source of evil, and evil only, and must there- 
fore be retrieved, that the former order of things may be 
restored. After the words last quoted he proceeds:— 

‘“The causes of discord still continuing, what wonder 
that so great a part of mortals is still in the bonds of in- 
human vices and insane rites. Let us, therefore, with 
united efforts, endeavor to restore the former concord for 
the benefit of the common good.’’?) 
| The princes and nations are, then, to become once 
more subject to the thraldom of Rome, from which the 
Reformation has made them free. ‘Thus also the following 
words, quoted from the Encyclical of Dec. 22, 1887, are 
directed against the Reformation: — 

‘“The beginning of ¢hzs impure pest, the most detest- 
able of all, was made by those who attributed to man, as 
by mere nature, that every one might, by his own reason 
and judgment, know and decide the things pertaining to 
the doctrine divinely given, and must by no means be sub- 
ject to the authority of the Church and the Roman Pontiff, 
vith whom alone it rests, by divine mandate and benefit, to 
ard this doctrine, to hand it forward, and with full truth 
o judge of it.’’ ”) 


1) Insidentibus discordiae caussis, quid mirum, si tam magna 
ars mortalium moribus inhumanis et vesanis ritibus tenetur. Omnes 
gitur pari studio demus operam ut concordia vetus, communis boni 
2aussd restituatur. Praeclara gratul., p. 37. 

2) Cuius impurae pestis, qua nulla est detestabilior, illi initia 
‘ecere, qui homini tribuerunt naturd4 tantum, ut de doctrina divinitus 
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Ten years later, in an Encyclical of Aug. 1, 1897, writ- 
ten in commemoration of one of the most active and as- 
siduous impugners of the Reformation, the Jesuit Peter { 
Canisius, Leo XIII said:— 

‘‘How great a task this man of eminent loyalty toward 
the catholic faith took upon himself in his zeal for the af- 
fairs of church and state is readily seen by those who view 
the aspect of Germany in the beginning of the Lutheran 
rebellion. Under the degeneracy and continued decadence 
of morality the way to error was paved; and error agai 
completed the final downfall of morality. Hence, by a 
by, many fell away from the catholic faith; soon the evil 
potson spread throughout nearly all the provinces; then it 
infected people of all stations of rank and fortune, so that 
in the minds of many the opinion gained hold that the cause 
of religion in that empire had been reduced to its last ex- 
tremities and that hardly a remedy remained to cure the 
disease.’ 1) 

An ‘‘impure pest,’’ an ‘‘evil poison,’’ the Reformation 
with its doctrine of ‘‘the freedom of a Christian man’’ was 
to Leo XIII. How could it be otherwise since, in his img 
cyclical of Jan. 10, 1890, he says:— 


data posset quisque pro ratione indicioque suo cognoscere et decer- 
nere, minime vero auctoritati subesse deberet Ecclesiae et Pontifici 
romani, quorum unice est divino mandato et beneficio, eam doctrinam 
custodire, eam tradere, de ea verissime iudicare. 
Officio sanctissimo, p.21. 
1) Quanti negotii munus susceperit vir catholicae fidei retinen 
tissimus, proposita sibi caus4 rei sacrae et civilis, facile occurrit Ger 
maniae faciem intuentibus sub initio rebellionis lutheranae. Immute 
tis moribus atque in dies magis collabentibus facilis ad errorem adit 
fuit; error autem ipse ruinam morum ultimam maturavit. Hine se 
sim plures a catholica fide descissere; mox pervagari malum viru 
provincias fere universas; tum omnis conditionis fortunaeque hon : 
nes inficere, adeo ut multorum animis opinio insideret causam 
gionis in illo imperio ad extrema esse deductam; morboque cu 
vix quidquam superesse remedii. Militantis Ecclesiae, p. 5. 7. 
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‘‘But the man who has, as he should, embraced the 
Christian faith, thereby becomes subject to the church, from 
which he is born, and is made a part of that greatest and 
most holy society, to govern which with supreme power, 
under the invisible head, Jesus Christ, is the proper office 
of the Roman Pontiff.’??) 

Not content with pronouncing his condemnation upon 
those who dissent from Rome in his own name, Leo XIII 
in his very first Encyclical, dated April 21, 1878, continued 
and repeated all the innumerable imprecations heaped tpon 
the dissenters by earlier popes and called upon all the mil- 
lions of his adherents to join him therein. He says:— 

‘All these condemnations, following the footsteps of 
Our Predecessors, We do, from this apostolic see of truth, 
confirm and repeat, at the same time earnestly beseeching 
the Father of lights, that all the faithful may perfectly in 
the same mind and inthe same judgment agree with Us in 
thought and in speech.’’”) 

And for all this he claims divine authority. In an En- 
cyclical already quoted he says:— 

‘‘Now, then, our duties in both respects, what to be- 
lieve and what to do, are, as we have said, by divine 
right prescribed by the Church, and, in the Church, by the 
supreme Pontiff. Therefore the Pontiff must be able to 
judge by authority what the oracles of God contain, what 
agrees and what disagrees with its doctrine; in the same 


1) Sed christianam fidem homo, ut debet, complexus, hoc ipso 
Ecclesiae ut ex ea natus subiicitur, eiusque fit societatis maximae 
sanctissimaeque particeps, quam summa cum potestate regere, sub 
invisibili capite Christo Jesu, romani Pontificis proprium est munus. 

Sapientiae christianae, p. 11. 

2) Has condemnationes omnes, Decessorum Nostrorum vestigia 
sectantes, Nos ex hac Apostolica veritatis Sede confirmamus ac 
iteramus, simulque Patrem luminum enixe rogamus, ut fideles om- 
nes perfecti in eodem sensu eademque sententia idem Nobiscum 
sapiant, idemque loquantur. Inscrutabili, p. 17. 
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way, to show what is honorable and what is vile, what 
we must do and what we must flee; for otherwise he could 
not be a sure interpreter of the word of God, nor a secure 
guide of life to men.’’?) 


Next to our faith and the things thereto pertaining that — 
which is most sacred to Protestant Christians is their ‘‘holy 
estate of marriage’’ with the relations resulting therefrom. 
But Leo XIII, who claims it as his prerogative to determine 
‘‘what is honorable and what is vile,’’ informs us that there 
is no manner of holiness in our marriage. For he declares 
all marriages not consecrated by a catholic priest, who has — 
power to administer the sacraments of the Church, to be 
marriages without the marriage bond, ‘‘legalized concubi- 
nage,’’ in which ‘‘the marriage bond does not exist,’’ and 
which is ‘‘void of the power and character of marriage.’ 
ie-says:— 

‘‘But after impious laws, regardless of the sacredness 
of this great sacrament, held it to be of the same order with 
mere civil contracts, the sad consequence was that, violat- 
ing the dignity of Christian marriage, the citizens resorted 
to legalized concubinage instead of marriage.’’*) 


1) Jamvero de utroque genere, nimirum et quid credere oporteat 
et quid agere, ab Ecclesia iure divino praecipitur, uti diximus, atque 
in Ecclesia a Pontifice maximo. Quamobrem iudicare posse Ponti- 
fex pro auctoritate debet quid eloquia divina contineant, quae cum 
eis doctrinae concordent, quae discrepent: eademque ratione osten- 
dere quae honesta sint, quae turpia: quid agere, quid fugere, salutis 
adipiscendae caussa, necesse sit: aliter enim nec eloquiorum Dei cer- 
tus interpres, nec dux ad vivendum tutus ille esse homini posset. 

Sapientiae christ., p. 33. 


2) At vero postquam impiae leges, Sacramenti huius magni re- 
ligionem nil pensi habentes, illud eodem ordine cum contractibus 
mere civilibus habuerunt, id misere consecutum est, ut, violata chris 
tiani coniugii dignitate, cives legali concubinatu pro nuptiis uterentur. 

Inscrutabili, p. 19. 
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In his Encyclical of Feb. 10, 1880, he said:— 

‘‘Tet no one be misled by that distinction so highly 
praised by the Regalists, on the strength of which they 
separate the nuptial contract from the sacrament with a 
view of turning over the contract to the power and judg- 
ment of the rulers of the state, while leaving the sacra- 
mental concerns reserved to the Church. — For such a dis- 
tinction, or rather disruption, cannot be approved, since 
it is beyond dispute that in Christian marriage the con- 
tract cannot be separated from the sacrament, and.there- 
fore no true and legitimate contract can exist unless it 
be in the sacrament itself.... Hence it is plain that 
among Christians rightful marriage is in and by itself a 
sacrament.’’?) 

This is to say that in a marriage not solemnized by a 
catholic priest there can be no real marriage contract and 
that such marriage is not rightful marriage at all. 

In the same Encyclical we read: — 

‘‘Likewise it must be clear to all that if, among be- 
lievers, a union between a man and a woman be contracted 
without the sacrament, it is vozd of the power and character 
of marriage; and though it be performed in agreement with 
civil laws, yet it cannot be of greater value than a rite or 
custom introduced by civil law; but that by civil law such 
things only can be regulated and administered as marriages 
bring forth of themselves in a civil way, and it is plain that 


1) Nec quemquam moveat illa tantopere a Regalistis praedicata 
distinctio, vi cuius contractum nuptialem a sacramento disiungunt, 
eo sane consilio, ut, Ecclesiae reservatis sacramenti rationibus, con- 
tractum tradant in potestatem arbitriumque principum civitatis. — 
Etenim non potest huiusmodi distinctio, seu verius distractio, pro- 
bari; cum exploratum sit in matrimonio christiano conttactum a 
sacramento non esse dissociabilem; atque ideo non posse contractum 
verum et legitimum consistere, quin sit eo ipso sacramentum.... 
Itaque apparet, omne inter christianos iustum coniugium in se et 
per se esse sacramentum. Arcanum, p. 27 sq. 
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these cannot be brought forth where their true and legitimate — 
cause, the marriage bond, does not extst.’?») Aq 

And once more:— ‘f 

‘‘Lastly, since we well understand that no one must be © 
shut out from our love, we commend to your authority, © 
faith and piety, Venerable Brethren, those very miserable - 
people who, carried away by the heat of lust and wholly — 
unmindful of their salvation, ve tm violation of divine 
right, not being united by the bond of legitimate marriage. — 
Let it be the aim of your wise endeavors to lead these — 
people back to their duty, and strive for yourselves and — 
with the aid of good men in every way that they may under- 
stand that they have acted heinously, that they may repent — 
of their iniquity and make up their minds to enter into law- 
ful marriage according to catholic rite.’?*) 

In this plain and outspoken disdain for what we hold , 
sacred in our heart of hearts Leo XIII applies the Romanist — 
doctrine that marriage is a sacrament of the Church, that 
the Roman Church only has all the sacraments of the Church ~ 
and only a priest of that church can ordinarily administer _ 


1) Similiter omnibus exploratum esse debet, si qua coniunctio 7 
viri et mulieris inter fideles citra Sacramentum contrahatur, eam vi 
ac ratione matrimonii carere; et quamvis convenienter legibus civicis — 
facta sit, tamen pluris esse non posse quam ritum aut morem, iure 
civili introductum; iure autem civili res tantummodo ordinari atque 
administrari posse, quas matrimonia efferunt ex sese in genere civili, 
et quas gigni non posse manifestum est, nisi vera et legitima illarum 
caussa, scilicet nuptiale vinculum, existat. Arcanum, p. 45 sq. i 

2) Postremo loco, cum probe intelligamus, alienum esse a cari- 
tate Nostra neminem oportere, auctoritati, fidei et pietati Vestrae, 
Venerabiles Fratres, illos commendamus, valde quidem miseros, qui 
aestu cupiditatum abrepti, et salutis suae plane immemores contra 
fas vivunt, haud legitimi matrimonii vinculo coniuncti. In his ad — 
officium revocandis hominibus Vestra sollers industria versetur: et 
cum per Vos ipsi, tum interposita virorum bonorum opera, modis 
omnibus contendite, ut sentiant se flagitiose fecisse, agant nequitiae 
poenitentiam, et ad iustas nuptias ritu catholico ineundas animum 
inducant. Arcanum, p. 49. 
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them. He tells every Protestant married woman into her 
face that she is not really and truly a married woman at all, 
but a vile concubine, that, consequently, the babe at her 
breast is not a legitimate child begotten and born in honest 
wedlock, but a miserable bastard. And this she is to accept 
as final and by divine authority, as of God himself. In his 
Encyclical of Jan. 10, 1890, Leo XIII says:— 

‘“To determine what are doctrines of divine revelation 
is the business of the teaching Church, to whom God has 
committed the custody and interpretation of his word. But 
the supreme teacher of the Church is the Roman Pontiff. 
Hence, as the sameness of mind requires perfect agreement 
in the one faith, so it demands that the will of all should be 
perfectly subject and obedient to the Church and the Roman 
Pontiff as unto God. But obedience must be perfect, be- 
cause it is prescribed by faith itself, and has that in common 
with faith, that it cannot be divided.’’?) 


The bitter hatred which Leo XIII bore toward Protes- 
tantism was also, together with his zeal for the aggrandize- 
ment of the Roman catholic church and for its restoration 
to its former religious and political position in the world, 
the mainspring of his enmity against what he termed the 
‘‘modern liberties,’’ the free institutions which we enjoy 
under our form of government. Foremost among these, in 
his estimation and ours, is the freedom of worship, of reli- 
gion, of conscience, of a free church in a free state. 


1) Statuere vero quae sint doctrinae divinitus traditae, Ecclesiae 
docentis est, cui custodiam interpretationemque Deus eloquiorum 
suorum commisit. Summus autem est magister in Ecclesia Pon- 
tifex romanus. Concordia igitur animorum sicut perfectum in una 
fide consensum requirit, ita voluntates postulat Ecclesiae romanoque 
Pontifici perfecte subjectas atque obtemperantes ut Deo. — Perfecta 
autem esse obedientia debet, quia ab ipsa fide praecipitus, et habet 
hoc commune cum fide, ut divisa esse non possit. 

Sapientiae christianae, p. 29. 
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In his Encyclical of June 20, 1888, Leo XIII says:— 

‘‘In the first place, then, let us consider with reference 
to individual persons what is spoken of as freedom of wor- 
ship, which is a matter highly detrimental to the salutary 
influence of religion.... 

‘“The meaning of this same liberty as considered with — 
regard to states is this, that there is no reason why the 
state should exercise divine worship or desire its public ex- 
ercise; that no religion should be preferred to another, but — 
all be held as of equal right.’’») 

In the same Encyclical Leo XIII says:— 

‘‘Hence justice and reason forbid that the state should — 
be godless, or, which amounts to godlessness, that the 
State should, as they express it, maintain the same attitude 
toward the various religions and grant the same rights to 
all of them promiscuously.’’”) 

Here we see that the freedom of worship is not only 
put down as inexpedient by the Pontiff, but as inconsistent 
with ‘‘justice and reason.’’ In the same Encyclical he, 
furthermore, says:— 

‘That so-called freedom of conscience is also highly 
praised; which, if thereby is understood that every one shall 
be free to worship or not to worship God as he may choose, 75 
sufficiently vanquished by the arguments above advanced.”’ a} 


1) Ac primo illud in singulis personis videamus, quod est tanto- 
pere virtuti religionis contrarium, scilicet de /zbertate, ut loquuntur, 
CULIUS. fons f 

Eadem libertas si consideretur in civitatibus, hoc sane vult, nihil 
esse quod ullum Deo cultum civitas adhibeat aut adhiberi publice 
velit: nullum anteferri alteri, sed aequo iure omnes haberi oporte 2. 

Libertas, p. 35. 

2) Vetat igitur iustitia, vetat ratio atheam esse, vel, quod in 
atheismum recideret, erga varias, ut loquuntur, religiones pari modo 
affectam civitatem, eademque singulis iura promiscue largiri. 

Libertas, p. 37. 

3) Illa quoque magnopere praedicatur, quam conscientiae liber- 
zatem nominant: quae siita accipiatur, ut suo cuique arbitratu aeq ue 
liceat Deum colere, non colere, argumentis quae supra allata sunt, 
satis convincitur. Libertas, p. 47. 
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With the errors of the ‘‘Naturalists’’ sprung from the 
‘“‘kingdom of Satan,’’ Leo XIII also classed the principle 
that all religions should enjoy equal rights in the political 
community, when, in his Encyclical of April 20, 1884, he 
said :— 

‘“Then follow the decrees of political science. Here 
the Naturalists teach that ... the state must be without 
God; that there is no reason in the various forms of reli- 
gion why one should be preferred to another; that all should 
be‘ treated alike.’’) 

The separation of church and state, which is one of 
the great blessings we enjoy in this country, finds little 
favor in the sight of Leo XIII. In the Encyclical ‘‘Zzber- 
tas’’ he says:— 

‘*This is the origin of that most pernicious consectary 
that the affatrs of the state and those of the Church should 
be separated. But how absurd such doctrine zs can be easily 
understood.’’”) 

And again:— 

‘‘From this doctrine, as from its fountain-head and 
principle, flows that pernicious opinion that the affairs of 
the Church and of the state should be separated, while it is 
plain that both powers, though unlike in purpose and un- 
equal in dignity, must yet agree in harmony of action and 
in mutual services.’’*) 


1) Sequuntur civilis decreta prudentiae. Quo in genere statuunt 
Naturalistae ...atheam esse rempublicam oportere: in variis reli- 
gionis formis nullam esse caussam, cur alia alii anteponatur: eodem 
omnes loco habendas. Humanum genus, p. 27. 

2) Ex quo perniciosum illud gignitur consectarium, civitatis Ec- 
clesiaeque rationes dissociari oportere. —Sed haec quam absurde di- 
cantur haud difficulter intelligitur. Libertas, p. 33. 

3) Et ab hac doctrina, tanquam a capite principioque suo, illa 
Manat perniciosa sententia de rationibus Ecclesiae a republica dis- 
parandis; cum contra liqueat, geminas potestates, in munere dis- 
simili et gradu dispari, oportere tamen esse inter se actionum con- 
cordia et mutatione officiorum consentientes. Libertas, p. 55. 
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And once more:— 

‘‘Many would have the state thoroughly and entirely 
separated from the Church, so that in reference to all the 
ordinances of human society, to institutions, morals, laws, 
political offices, education, etc., they would have no more 
attention paid to the Church than if it did not exist, the 
utmost to be permitted being the freedom of individual 
citizens privately to apply themselves to religion if they 
choose. Against these all the arguments hold good whereby 
We have refuted the opinion that the relations of Church 
and state should be torn asunder. We would only add that 
it is highly absurd that the Church should be treated with 
reverence by the citizens and with contempt by the state.’’*) 

And still more explicitly :— 

‘“Thus Gregory XVI, by his encyclical letter beginning 
with the words MZrarz vos, of the 15th of August, 1832, with 
great earnestness rejected certain doctrines which were then 
being promulgated, that it was not necessary to make a 
choice between divine worships; that every individual was 
free to judge of religion as he pleased; that every one’s 
conscience was his own sole judge; that every one might 
publish what he listed and foment revolutions. On the 
separation of the affairs of Church and State the same Pon- 
tiff said: ‘Neither could we predict more gladsome things 
to religion and civil government from the wishes of those 
who desire that the Church should be separated from the 


1) Plures enim rempublicam volunt ab Ecclesia seiunctam et 
penitus et totam, ita ut in omni iure societatis humanae, in institu- 
tis, moribus, legibus, reipublicae muneribus, institutione iuventutis 
non magis ad Ecclesiam respiciendum censeant, quam si esset om- 
nino nulla: permissa ad summum singulis civibus facultate, ut pri- 
vatim, si libeat, dent religioni operam. Contra quos plane vis argu- 
mentorum omnium valet, quibus ipsam de distrahendis Ecclesiae 
reique civilis rationibus sententiam convicimus: hoc praeterea ad- 
iuncto, quod est per absurdum, ut Ecclesiam civis vereatur, civitas 
contemnat. Libertas, p. 55. 
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State and that the mutual agreement between the govern- 
ment and the priesthood should be broken asunder. Certain 
it is that that concord which always proved favorable and 
beneficial to Church and State is feared only by the lovers 
of a most impudent kind of freedom.’ In much the same 
way Pius IX, as opportunity offered itself, marked several 
false opinions which had begun to prevail, and later had 
them collected, so that in so great a mass of errors catholics 
might have what they might follow without offending.’’?) 

Among the ‘‘false opinions’’ condemned by his prede- 
cessor, Pius IX, in his ‘‘Sydlabus,’’? Leo XIII points out 
this one:— 

‘The Church must be separated from the State, and 
the State from the Church.’’?) 

In another Encyclical Leo XIII says:— 

‘*Certainly the Church as well as the State has each 
its own government; and therefore in conducting its own 
affairs neither submits to the other, of course within limits 
fixed by the immediate purpose of each. From this, how- 


1) Sic Gregorius XVI per Encyclicas litteras hoc initio Wirari 
vos die XV Augusti anno MDCCCXXXII, magna sententiarum gra- 
vitate ea perculit, quae iam praedicabantur, in cultu divino nullum 
adhibere delectum oportere: integrum singulis esse, quod malint, 
de religione iudicare: solam cuique suam esse conscientiam iudi- 
cem: praeterea edere quae quisque senserit, itemque res moliri 
novas in civitate licere. De rationibus rei sacrae reique civilis dis- 
trahendis sic idem Pontifex: ,,Neque laetiora et religioni et prin- 
cipatui ominari possemus ex eorum votis, qui Ecclesiam a regno 
separari, mutuamque imperii cum sacerdotio concordiam abrumpi 
discupiunt. Constat quippe, pertimesci ab impudentissimae liber- 
tatis amatoribus concordiam illam, quae semper rei et sacrae et civili 
fausta extitit et salutaris.‘‘ Non absimili modo Pius IX, ut sese 
opportunitas dedit, ex opinionibus falsis, quae maxime valere coe- 
pissent, plures notavit, easdemque postea in unum cogi iussit, ut 
scilicet in tanta errorum colluvione haberent catholici homines, quod 
sine offensione sequerentur. Immortale Dei, p. 37 sq. 

2) Prop. LV. Ecclesia a Statu, Statusque ab Ecclesia seiun- 
gendus est. 
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ever, it by no means follows that they should be separated, 
much less that they should be in conflict.’’») 

Here and elsewhere Leo XIII speaks of the church and 
the state as of two distinct provinces of which each has 
its own jurisdiction with a certain degree of independence. 
But his idea is that the two must by no means be separated. 
Thus, also, he says in the Encyclical Jmmortale Det: — 

‘“Therefore God has divided the care of the human 
race between two powers, the ecclesiastical and the civil 
power, the one at the head of divine, the other at the head 
of human affairs.... Hence it is necessary that between the 
two powers there should be ax established connection, which 
may very properly be compared with the union whereby the 
soul and the body are united in man.’??) 

An intimate and organic union, as that by which body 
and soul are united, is here demanded for church and state, 
the church, of course, being assigned the place of the soul, 
which prompts the movements of the body. This is ap- 
parent from Leo’s XIII Encyclical of June 20, 1894, where 
he says:— 

* “Ror God, the ruler and builder of the world, who most — 
providently placed the civil and the religious power at the 
head of the society of men, would have the two remain 
distinct, but prohibited that they should be separated and 
conflicting. Yea more, the will of God himself as well as 
the common good of human society demands that the civil 


1) Profecto et Ecclesia et civitas suum habet utraque principa- — 
tum: proptereaque in gerendis rebus suis neutra paret alteri, utique 
intra terminos a proxima cuiusque caussa constitutos. Ex quo 
tamen nulla ratione disiunctas esse sequitur, multoque minus pug- 
nantes. Sapientiae christianae, p. 37. 

2) Itaque Deus humani generis procurationem inter duas potes- 
tates partitus est, scilicet ecclesiasticam et civilem, alteram quidem 
divinis, alteram humanis rebus praepositam.... Itaque inter utram- 
que potestatem quaedam intercedat necesse est ordinata colligatio: 
quae quidem coniunctioni non immerito comparatur, per quam anima 
et corpus in homine copulantur. Immortale Dei, p. 19 sq. 
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power should rule and govern in unison with the ecclesias- 
tical power.”?1) 

Here we have the plain and absolute demand that ‘‘the 
civil power should rule and govern in unison with the ec- 
clesiastical power.’’ But Leo XIII goes even beyond this 
and demands that the state as such should have religion 
and exercise public worship. He writes:— 

‘It is plain that a state thus constituted must by pub- 
j lic religion do justice to the many and important duties 
|} which bind it to God.—Nature and reason, which com- 
| mand every individual to worship God with holy veneration, 
| because in his power we are and, having sprung from him, 
| to him we must return, bind with the same law also the civil 
} community.’’”) 

Again he says:— 

‘To give no state care to religion and to respect God 
no more in regulating and conducting the affairs of the state 
| than if he did not even exist, is a temerity unheard of even 
among the heathen, in whose hearts and minds not only the 
idea of gods, but also the necessity of a state religion was 
so deeply fixed that they would more easily have thought 
it possible to find a city without a soil than without a god. 
In fact, the society of mankind, for which we are by nature 
made, was constituted by God its Father, and from him as 
from its origin and source flows all the power and stability 


1) Princeps enim atque opifex mundi Deus, qui hominum con- 
gregationi et civilem et sacram potestatem providentissime prae- 
posuit, distinctas quidem permanere eas voluit, at vero seiunctas 
esse et confligere vetuit. Quin imo cum Dei ipsius voluntas, tum 
commune societatis humanae bonum omnino postulat, ut potestas 
civilis in regendo gubernandoque cum ecclesiastica conveniat. 

Praeclara gratulationis, p. 27. 

2) Hac ratione constitutam civitatem, perspicuum est, omnino 
debere plurimis maximisque officiis, quae ipsam iungunt Deo, reli- 
gione publica satisfacere.— Natura et ratio, quae iubet singulos sancte 
teligioseque Deum colere, quod in eius potestate sumus, et quod ab 
eo profecti ad eundem reverti debemus, eadem lege adstringit civi- 
lem communitatem. Immortale Dei, p. 11. 
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of the innumerable blessings of which it abounds. Hence, 
as individuals are by the very voice of nature admonished 
to worship God in piety and holiness, because of God we 
have received life and its concomitant blessings, thus and 
for the same reason nations and states.’’?) 

And in his Encyclical of Nov. 1, 1900, we read:— 

‘“The same as with private individuals is the case with 
states; for they must needs come to a pernicious end if they 
stray from the way. The Maker and Redeemer of mankind, 
the Son of God, is the Lord of the earth and holds supreme 
power over men, individuals as well as political communi- 
ties. He gave him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, 
and all people, nations, tribes and languages shall serve 
him. Dan. 7,14. Yet I have been made a king by him.... 
I shall gwe thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and 
the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession. Ps. 2. 
Hence where men live together in society the law of Christ 
must prevail, so that it be the guide and teacher not only of 
private but also of public life. Since this is so provided and. 
ordained by God, and no one can with impunity set himself 
against it, therefore the state is not well taken care of wher- 
ever the Christian ordinances are not accorded the place 
they should hold.’’”) 


1) Curam vero de religione publice adhibere nullam, et in rebus 
civicis ordinandis, gerendis, Deum nihilo magis respicere, quam si 
omnino non esset, temeritas est ipsis ethnicis inaudita; quorum in 
animo sensuque erat sic penitus affixa non solum opinio Deorum, 
sed religionis publicae necessitas, ut inveniri urbem facilius sine 
solo, quam sine Deo posse arbitrarentur. Revera humani generis 
societas, ad quam sumus natura facti, a Deo constituta est naturae 
parente: ab eoque tanquam a principio et fonte tota vis et perennitas 
manat innumerabilium, quibus illa abundat, bonorum. Igitur quem- 
admodum singuli pie Deum sancteque colere ipsa naturae voce ad- 
monemur, propterea quod vitam et bona quae comitantur vitae a 
accepimus, sic eandem ob caussam populi et civitates. 

Humanum genus, p. 29. 

2) Quae autem privatorum hominum, eadem fere est caus 
imperiorum: haec enim ipsa in exitus perniciosos incurrere necesse 
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Thus, then, according to Leo XIII, the state must have 
religion. How many religions? ‘‘One,’’ says Leo XIII. 
Which one? ‘‘The true one,’’ says Leo. Here are his 
words :— 


‘“Therefore, as no one is free to neglect his duties 
toward God, and the chief duty is with heart and life to em- 
brace religion, and not any religion one may please, but 
which God has commanded and by certain and most indubi- 
table signs established as of all religions the true one: thus 
likewise states may not without gravely offending deport 
themselves as if God did not exist, or cast aside the care 
of religion as not their business and of no use, or indiffer- 
ently adopt out of many kinds that which they please; but 
they must by all means adopt that mode and manner of 
worshiping God whereby according to his declared will God 
would be worshiped.’’?) 


est, si digrediantur de vzaz. Humanae procreator idemque, redemp- 
tor naturae, Filius Dei, rex et dominus est orbis terrarum, potesta- 
temque summam in homines obtinet cum singulos, tum iure sociatos. 
Dedit et potestatem, et honorem, et regnum. et omnes populz, tribus et 
linguae ipst servient. Dan.7,14. Ego autem constitutus sum rex ab 
co.... Dabo tibt gentes haereditatem tuam, et possesstonem tuam ter- 
minos terrae. Ps.2. Debet ergo in convictu humano et societate lex 
valere Christi, ita ut non privatae tantum ea sit, sed et publicae dux 
et magistra vitae. Quoniam id ita est provisum et constitutum divi- 
nitus, nec repugnare quisquam impune potest, idcirco male consuli- 
tur rei: publicae ubicumque instituta christiana non eo, quo debent, 
habeantur loco. Tametsi futura, p.17 sq. 


1) Quapropter sicut nemini licet sua adversus Deum officia neg- 
ligere, officiumque est maximum amplecti et animo et moribus reli- 
gionem, nec quam quisque maluerit, sed quam Deus iusserit, quaamque 
certis minimeque dubitandis indiciis unam ex omnibus veram esse 
constiterit: eodem modo civitates non possunt, citra scelus, gerere 
se tamquam si Deus omnino non esset, aut curam religionis velut 
alienam nihilque profuturam abiicere, aut asciscere de pluribus gene- 
tibus indifferenter quod libeat: omninoque debent eum in colendo 
numine morem usurpare modumque, quo coli se Deus ipse demon- 
stravit velle. Immortale Dei, p. 13. 

17 
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And if we ask, which religion is this? Leo XIII an- 
swers :— 

‘Since, therefore, it is necessary that there should be 
in the state the profession of ove religion, ¢had¢ religion 
should be professed which is ¢he only true one and which, 
especially in catholic states, is without difficulty recognized, 
as the marks of truth appear, as it were, stamped upon it. 
Hence it is ¢hzs religion those who are at the head of states 
should preserve and protect if they would wisely and profit- 
ably, as they should, provide for the welfare of the political 
community.’’ 4) 

And again:— 

‘‘Which is the true religion, he who will judge with 
prudence and sincerity will see without any difficulty... . 
For the only-begotten Son of God has established a society 


on earth which is called the Church... and for this reason ~ 


it is by its nature such that its compass extends to the 


whole human race and is confined by no limits of space or — 
time. Preach the gospel to every creature.—'To this im- 


mense multitude of men God himself has assigned magis- 
trates, who should rule with power; and it was his will that 
one should be the head of all and the greatest and most re- 
liable teacher of truth, to whom he committed the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven.’ *) 


1) Cum igitur sit unius religionis necessaria in civitate profes- 


sio, profiteri eam oportet quae unice vera est, quaeque non difficulter, 
praesertim in civitatibus catholicis, agnoscitur, cum in ea tamquam 


insignitae notae veritatis appareant. Itaque hanc, qui rempublicam 


gerunt, conservent, hanc tueantur, si volunt prudenter atque utiliter, 


ut debent, civium communitati consulere. Libertas, p. 37. 


2) Vera autem religio quae sit, non difficulter videt qui iudicium 
prudens sincerumque adhibuerit.... Nam unigenitus Dei filius socie- 


tatem in terris constituit, quae Ecclesia dicitur.... Ob eamque 


rem talis est natura sua, ut porrigat sese ad totius complexum gentis 
humanae, nullis nec locorum nec temporum limitibus circumscripta. 


Praedicate Evangelium omni creaturae.— Tam ingenti hominum mul-_ 
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And once more:— 

‘*At the same time we address ourselves ¢o the princes 
and supreme rulers of nations and solemnly entreat them 
again and again by the exalted name of the Most High God, 
that they may not reject the help of the Church which is 
offered them at this time of need, and that they would with 
unanimous endeavors rally 7x friendship round about this 
fountain of authority and safety and more and more unite 
themselves with it by the bonds of cordial love and esteem. 
God grant that, understanding the truth of what We say, 
and pondering that the teaching of Christ, as Augustine 

said, zs, tf submzssively heeded, a great safeguard to the 
state (Ep. 138, al. 5, ad Marcellinum, n.15.), and that in 
the safety of and obedience to the Church their public safety 
and quietude does lie, they turn their thoughts and care 
toward lifting away the evils by which the Church and zts 
visible Head is afflicted, and it may thus come to pass that the 
nations over which they preside, walking the way of justice 
and peace, may enjoy a happy age of prosperity and glory.’’?) 


titudini Deus ipse magistratus assignavit, qui cum potestate prae- 

essent: unumque omnium principem, et maximum certissimumque 

veritatis magistrum esse voluit, cuiclaves regni caelorum commisit. 
P Immiortale Dei, p. 15. 

1) Simul autem ad Principes et supremos populorum Moderato- 
tes voces Nostras convertimus, eosque per nomen augustum Summi 
Dei etiam atque etiam obtestamur, ne oblatam sibi tam necessario 
tempore opem Ecclesiae repudient, atque uti consentientibus studiis 
circa hunc fontem auctoritatis at salutis amice coeant, Eique intimi 
amoris et observantiae vinculis magis magisque iungantur. Faxit 
Deus, ut illi, comperta eorum quae diximus veritate, ac secum repu- 
tantes doctrinam Christi, ut Augustinus aiebat, magnam, sit obtem- 
peretur, salutem esse veipublicae,”) et in Ecclesiae incolumitate et 
obsequio suam etiam publicam incolumitatem et tranquillitatem con- 
tineri, cogitationes suas et curas conferant ad levanda mala, quibus 
Ecclesia eiusque visibile Caput affligitur, atque ita tandem contingat, 
ut populi quibus praesunt, iustitiae et pacis ingressi viam, felici aevo 
prosperitatis et gloriae fruantur. Inscrutabili, p. 15.17. 


*) Ep. 188, alias 5. ad Marcellinum n. 15. 
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From all this it is perfectly plain that the church which 
all the states of Christendom, according to Leo XIII, are 
bound to establish as ¢hezr church, the state church of all 
nations, must be the Roman church, the church which is 
presided over by the purported successor of the purported 
‘“chief of apostles,’’ the ‘‘visible head of the church.’’ In 
keeping herewith Leo XIII further says: — 

‘‘When these principles, which are largely advocated 
in our day, are made the foundations of the state, it readily 
appears into what and how unfair a position the Church 
will be forced. For where such doctrines are put into prac- 
tice, catholicism is assigned a place in the state equal or 
even inferior to societies which are alien to it; no regard is 
had to the laws of the Church; the Church, which, accord- 
ing to the order and command of Jesus Christ, is to teach 
all nations, is prohibited from laying a hand to the public 
instruction of the people. ‘Things of mixed jurisdiction are 
disposed of by the civil governments according to their own 
independent judgment, and herein they with a high hand 
set aside the most sacred laws of the Church. ‘Therefore 
they draw the marriages of Christians over to their juris- 
diction.’ 1) 

And in the same Encyclical: — 

‘‘When the people is said to contain within itself the 
source of all rights and of all power, the consequence will 
be that ¢he state thinks it owes no manner of duty to God; 


1) His autem positis, quae maxime probantur hoc tempore, fun- 
damentis reipublicae, facile apparet, quem in locum quamquae ini- 
quum compellatur Ecclesia. — Nam ubi cum eiusmodi doctrinis actio 
rerum consentiat, nomini catholico par cum societatibus ab eo alienis 
vel etiam inferior locus in civitate tribuitur: legum ecclesiasticarum 
nulla habetur ratio: Ecclesia, quae iussu mandatoque Jesu Christi 
docere omnes gentes debet, publicam populi institutionem iubetur 
nihil attingere. De ipsis rebus, quae sunt mixti iuris, per se statuunt 
gubernatores rei civilis arbitratu suo, in eoque genere sanctissimas 
Ecclesiae leges superbe contemnunt. Quare ad iuris dictionem suam 
trahunt matrimonia christianorum. Immortale Dei, p. 31. 
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that it makes no public profession of religion, that it does 
not consider it its duty to inquire which of the many reli- 
gions is the only true one, or to prefer the one to the others, 
or to favor one of them most, but that it must grant equal 
tights to all, provided only that they do not endanger the 
safety of the state. In full keeping herewith all questions 
of religion are left to private judgment, and every one is 
permitted to follow what ever religion he may choose, or 
none at all, if he approve none.’’!) 

Even a Protestant cannot fail to comprehend what was 
in the mind of Leo XIII. He was opposed to the ‘‘modern 
liberties’’ and free institutions simply because they are in- 
compatible with the prerogatives he demands for the Roman 
church and the papacy. The Roman church must not be 
placed in the same line with other churches; it must not be 
prevented from putting its hand to the public schools; its 
laws must not be disregarded by the state; and all this can 
be properly adjusted only under one condition, which is this, 
that all the states of Christendom make the Roman church 
their state church and in all their departments become 
thoroughly and intensely Roman catholic. But to round 
out the evidence on this point we beg leave to add a few 
more quotations. In his Encyclical Zametsz futura Leo XIII 
says:— : 

‘“Therefore the common good loudly demands, that it 
is necessary to return, whence it would have been proper 
never to depart, to Him who is the Way, and the Truth, 


1) Cumque populus omnium iurium omnisque potestatis fontem 
in se ipso continere dicatur, consequens erit, ut nulla ratione officii 
obligatam Deo se civitas putet; ut religionem publicam profiteatur 
nullam; nec debeat ex pluribus quae vera sola sit, quaerere, nec 
unam quamdam ceteris anteponere, nec uni maxime favere, sed sin- 
gulis generibus aequabilitatem iuris tribuere ad eum finem, dum dis- 
ciplina reipublicae ne quid ab illis detrimenti capiat. Consectaneum 
erit, iudicio singulorum permittere omnem de religione questionem; 
licere cuique aut sequi quam ipse malit, aut omnino nullam, si nullam 
ptobet. Immortale Dei, p. 31. 
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and the Life, and not only individuals, but human society 
at large. To this his possession Christ the Lord must be 
restored, and it should be brought about that all the mem- 
bers and parts of the body politic should draw and drink 
the life proceeding from Him, the laws in what they enjoin 
and what they prohibit, popular institutions, the seats of 
learning, the regulations of marriage and family life, the 
houses of the rich and the workshops of the laborers.’’») 

That Leo XIII, when he thus speaks of the return to 
Christ and Christianity, would be understood to mean the 
Roman Church and its Supreme Pontiff he says plainly in 
his Encyclical of March 19, 1902, from which we quote:— 

‘*But if the said return should work true and full sal- 
vation, it must mean a return ¢o the bosom and embrace 
of the one holy, catholic, apostolic Church. For all Chris- 
tian wisdom is in fact embodied in the Church only, that 
supremely spiritual and in every way perfect society, which 
constitutes the mystical body of Jesus Christ, whose visible 
head is he who holds the place of the chief of apostles, the 
Roman Pontiff.’’”) 

And here it is not without significance that Leo XIII 
bases his hope for the realization of his end and aim on the 


1) Clamat ergo communis salus, referre se necesse esse, unde 
numquam digredi oportuerat, ad eum qui via et veritas et vita est, 
nec singulos dumtaxat, sed societatem humanam universe. In hance 
velut in possessionem suam restitui Christum dominum oportet, 
efficiendumque ut profectam ab eo vitam hauriant atque imbibant 
omnia membra et partes reipublicae, iussa ac vetita legum, instituta 
popularia, domicilia doctrinae, ius coniugiorum convictusque domes- 
tici, tecta locupletium, officinae opificum. 

Tametsi futura, p. 29 sq. 

2) Sed is, quem dicimus reditum, ut veram plenamque salutem 
efficiat, hoc vult, ad unius sanctae catholicae apostolicae sinum com- 
plexumque redire Ecclesiae. Etenim christianam sapientiam reapse 
sola totam Ecclesia continet, summe spiritualis illa quidem at nume- 
ris omnibus absoluta societas: in qua consistit corpus Jesu Christi 
mysticum, cuius acceptabile caput est, principis Apostolorum obti- 
nens locum, romanus Pontifex. Annum ingressi, p. 29. 
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very evils of modern society which he deplores or professes 
to deplore. In his Encyclical /mscrutabili he says: — 

‘‘We firmly trust that with your cooperation all man- 
kind, admonished by so many evils and calamities, will at 
last seek safety and prosperity in obedience to the Church 
and zz the infallible mastership of the Apostolic See.’’') 

But what is to become of all the Protestants, when the 
state turns Roman catholic? Leo XIII has already an- 
swered this question. ‘‘All the members’’ of the state 
should ‘‘return to Christ,’’ which is to say, all Protestants 
should return to the Roman church and the Roman Pontiff. 
What if some should refuse? Should they be made to emi- 
grate? Andwhither? Intothesea? For the Leonine theory 
of Christian statehood is to take in all nations in all lands. 
What is to become of the recalcitrant Protestants? For the 
present, of course, they may be tolerated. Says Leo XIII:— 

‘*Indeed, when the Church judges that 2 zs not right 
that various kinds of divine worship should enjoy equal 
rights with the true religion, she does not on that account 
condemn those rulers of states who, in order to secure some 
great benefit, or to prevent some great evil, according to 
custom and usage patiently permit them severally to exist 
tn the state.’’*) 

Here, then, we are, in the first place, once more in- 
formed that ‘‘it is not right,’’ according to the judgment 
of the Church, ‘‘that various kinds of divine worship should 
enjoy equal rights with the true religion,’’ and we have 


1) Firmiter confidimus, adlaborantibus Vobis, humanum genus 
tot malis et calamitatibus admonitum, tandem in Ecclesiae obsequio, 
in huius Apostolicae Cathedrae infallibili magisterio salutem et pros- 
peritatem quaesiturum. Inscrutabili, p. 21. 

2) Revera si divini cultus varia genera eodem iure esse, quo 
veram religionem, Ecclesia iudicat non licere, non ideo tamen eos 
damnat rerum publicarum moderatores, qui, magni alicuius aut adi- 
piscendi boni, aut prohibendi caussa mali, moribus atque usu pa- 


tienter ferunt, ut ea habeant singula in civitate locum. 


Immortale Dei, p. 41. 
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heard that the civil power must ‘‘rule and govern in unison 
with the ecclesiastical power.’’ Hence, if the civil power 
were able and willing to do what by right it should do, it 
would take away from all non-catholic churches the rights 
they now enjoy. More than that. The very existence of 
these churches in the political community is not, according 
to Leo XIII, based upon their right to exist, but upon con- 
siderations of expediency which may induce civil govern- 
ments to ‘‘patiently permit’’ the existence of these ‘‘alien 
churches.’’ And even such toleration is not enjoined or 
even recommended, but only conditionally permitted; for 
Leo XIII does not go beyond the concession that govern- 
ments are ‘‘not condemned’’ by the Church when they ex- 
ercise such toleration for reasons of policy. The formal 
right of existence is thus clearly denied to all Protestant 
churches in the political community constituted according 
to the political principles laid down by Leo XIII, which 
supply a broad basis for religious persecution by the police 
power of the state. 


All this and many other things we and others should 
not be permitted to say and to publish if the political prin- 
ciples of Leo XIII prevailed in our country. In his Encyc- 
lical On human liberty he says: — 

‘‘Let us now briefly consider the freedom of speech and 
of the press. That such freedom, in no measure constrained, 
but exceeding all measure and bounds, cannot be right need 
hardly be said. ... It is right freely and wisely to make 
known in the state what is true and honorable, that it may 
come before as many as possible. But it is proper that false 
opinions, the most deadly mental pest, as also vices which 
corrupt mind and morals, should be diligently suppressed 
by public authority, that they may not be allowed to spread 
to the detriment of the state.’’?) 


1) Iam aliquid consideretur de /zbertate loguendi, formisque litte- 
rarum quodcumque libeat exprimendi.... Quae vera, quae honesta 
sunt, ea libere prudenterque in civitate propagari ius est, ut ad quam- 
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‘What is true and honorable,’’ and what are ‘‘false opin- 
ions,’’ and must be, accordingly, ‘‘diligently suppressed,’’ 
would, of course, be ultimately determined by ‘‘the Church,”’ 
whose task and prerogative it is to ‘‘teach all nations,’’ and 
in unison with which civil governments must rule. 

Of the freedom of thought and of the press Leo XIII 
furthermore says:— 

‘*Thus that unrestricted freedom of thought and of the 
press is not in and of itself a boon in which human society 
might rightly rejoice, but the source and origin of many 
evils.’?) 

And, summing up his proscription of our liberties, 
Leo XIII delivers himself thus: — 

‘‘Hence, from what has been said, it follows that there 
is no such thing as the right of asking, defending, or grant- 
ing freedom of thought, of writing, of teaching, or of reli- 
gion promiscuously, as so many rights by nature conferred 
upon man.’’?”) 

Here, then, we have our summary judgment. We are 
in possession of those precious liberties. That is wrong. 
We claim them under our State Constitutions. That is 
wrong. ‘The Constitutions themselves are wrong in grant- 
ing them. We grant them to others who come to our shores. 
That, too, is wrong. We defend them with mouth and pen. 
That is emphatically and doubly wrong, most of all, if we 
defend them against such an assailant as Leo XIII. 


plures pertineant; opinionum mendacia, quibus nulla mentis capita- 
lior pestis, item vitia quae animum moresque corrumpunt, aequum 
est auctoritate publica diligenter coerceri, ne serpere ad perniciem 
reipublicae queant. Libertas, p. 39. 

1) Sic illa quidlibet sentiendi litterarumque formis quidlibet ex- 
primendi facultas, omni moderatione posthabita, non quoddam est 
propria vi sua bonum, quo societas humana iure laetetur: sed mul- 
torum malorum fons et origo. Immortale Dei, p. 35. 

2) Itaque ex dictis consequitur, nequaquam licere petere, de- 
fendere, largiri, cogitandi, scribendi, docendi, itemque promis- 
cuam religionum libertatem, velutiiura totidem, quae homini natura 
dederit. Libertas, p. 57. 
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But of what real consequence is it to Protestant Chris- 
tians the world over and to Protestant Americans what the 
old man of the Vatican may have said or written? Do we 
consider his utterances in any way binding upon us? Most 
certainly not. But there are, among our fellow-citizens, 
millions who do consider them binding upon themselves, in 
whose opinion the doctrines of Leo XIII are clothed with 
divine authority, not only the doctrines concerning spiritual 
and religious matters and duties, as concerning prayer, con- 
fession, the mass, etc., but also his published principles 
and precepts concerning temporal and political affairs. This 
is a point which Leo XIII has been very careful to incul- 
cate; as when he wrote:— 

“These are the precepts of the catholic church concern- 
ing the constitution and government of states.’’*) 

And again:— 

‘‘Hence in this difficult course of affairs, catholics, if 
they but hear Us as they ought, will easily see what are 
their respective duties concerning both what they should 
think and how they should act. As to their ofznzons, it is 
necessary that they should in each and every point hold with 
firm conviction and, whenever the case demands, openly 
profess, what the Roman Pontiffs have taught or may in 
future teach. And especially concerning the modern acqut- 
sitions called libertzes, it behooves every one ¢o abide by the 
judgment of the Apostolic See and to make its opinion his 
own.’??) 


1) Haec quidem sunt, quae de constituendis temperandisque civi- 
tatibus ab Ecclesia catholica praecipiuntur. Immortale Dei, p. 41. 

2) Itaque in tam difficili rerum cursu, catholici homines, si Nos, 
ut oportet, audierint, facile videbunt quae sua eiusque sint tam in 
opinionibus, quam in factzs officia. — Et opinando quidem, quaecum- 
que Pontifices romani tradiderint vel tradituri sunt, singula necesse 
est tenere iudicio stabili comprehensa, et palam, quoties res postu- 
laverit, profiteri. Ac nominatim de iis, quas /zbertates vocant no- 
vissimo tempore quaesitas, oportet Apostolicae Sedis stare iudicio, et 
quod ipsa senserit, idem sentire singulos. Immortale Dei, p. 47. 
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And once more :— 

‘“This disposition and order must obtain all the more 
in the Christian commonwealth, the more numerous those 
things are which are within the scope of the polttical wis- 
dom of the Pontiff; for it is his business not only to rule 
the Church, but in general so ¢o regulate the acts of Chris- 
tian citizens, that they fitly agree with the hope of obtaining 
eternal life. From this it appears that besides the utmost 
harmony of thoughts and acts z# zs necessary to act in accord- 
ance with the political wisdom of the ecclesiastical power.’’*) 

In the performance of his business ‘‘to regulate the acts 
of Christian citizens’’ and to lay down for them ‘‘their re- 
spective duties,’’ ‘‘especially concerning the modern acqui- 
sitions called liberties,’’ Leo XIII not only sets forth general 
principles, but also adds particular instructions. He says:— 

“It is, therefore, plain that catholics have just cause 
to apply themselves to politics. They do not, and should 
not do this with the intention of approving what is not at 
the present time praiseworthy in public affairs; but to apply 
these affairs to the best advantage for the true and sincere 
welfare of the people, with the purpose fixed in their minds 
to zzfuse the wisdom and virtue of the catholic religion as a 
wholesome sap and blood into the veins of the state.’’*) 


1) Haec dispositio atque hic ordo tanto magis valere in chris- 
tiana republica debet, quanto Pontificis politica prudentia plura com- 
plectitur: eius enim est non solum regere Ecclesiam, sed generatim 
civium christianorum actiones ita ordinare, ut cum spe adipiscendae 
salutis aeternae apte congruant. Ex eo apparet, praeter summam 
sententiarum concordiam et factorum, necesse esse politicam potes- 
tatis ecclesiasticae observare in agendo sapientiam. 

Sapientiae christ., p. 45. 

2) Quamobrem perspicuum est, ad rempublicam adeundi caussam 
esse iustam catholicis: non enim adeunt, neque adire debent ob eam 
caussam, ut probent quod est hoc tempore in rerum publicarum ratio- 
nibus non honestum; sed ut has ipsas rationes, quoad fieri potest, 
in bonum publicum transferant, sincerum atque verum, destinatum 
animo habentes, sapientiam virtutesque catholicae religionis, tan- 
quam saluberrimum succum ac sanguinem, in omnes reipublicae 
venas inducere. Immortale Dei, p. 49. 
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The imagery of this instruction is highly significant. 
By the ‘‘sap and blood”’ circulating through its veins a liv- 
ing organism is gradually and spontaneously built up, and 
the formation of its various tissues and organs depends on 
the quality of the blood coursing through its channels. To 
infuse into the veins of the state the wisdom and virtue of 
the catholic religion means a sure and thorough modifica- 
tion of our political life and institutions in the direction of 
Romanism, especially toward the political principles exhib- 
ited in the Encyclicals of Leo XIII. Roman catholics are, 
according to the politician of the Vatican, bound to be Ro- 
man catholics also in politics, and to change the organism 
of the state in the direction above indicated is one of their 
allotted tasks. This also appears from the following in- 
struction :— 

‘It is necessary that all catholics who are worthy of 
this name should be, frst of all, desirous of being in fact 
and appearance loving sons of the Church, to reject without 
hesitation whatever is inconsistent with this title; to use 
polttical institutions, as far as it can be honorably done, for 
the-protection of truth and justice; to strive to exercise their 
freedom of action within the bounds prescribed by the ordi- 
nance of nature and the law of God, and ¢o exert themselves 
toward bringing over the entire state to the Christian ltke- 
ness and form which We have described.... The one and 
the other will be best achieved, if every one deems the pre- 
cepts of the Apostolic See the law of hts life, and obeys the 
Bishops, whom the Holy Ghost has made overseers to govern 
the church of God.’’?) 


1) Catholicos quidem, quotquot digni sunt eo nomine, primum 
omnium necesse est amantissimos Ecclesiae filios et esse et videri 
velle: quae res nequeant cum hac laude consistere, eas sine cuncta- 
tione respuere: institutis populorum, quantum honeste fieri potest, 
ad veritatis iustitiaeque patrocinium uti: elaborare, ut constitutum 
naturae Deique lege modum libertas agendi ne transiliat: dare operam 
ut ad eam, quam diximus, christianam similitudinem et formam om- 
nis respublica traducatur.... Atque optime utrumque impetrabitur, 
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Again he says:— 

‘“The defense of the catholic name demands with neces- 
sity that in professing the doctrines set forth by the Church 
all should be of the same judgment with the utmost con- 
stancy, and in this respect every one must Jeware lest he in 
any way connive at false opinions or withstand them less 
mildly than truth will permit.... In like manner it is xot 
permitted to follow one form of duty in private, and another 
in public, so that the authority of the Church were observed 
in private and rejected tn public life.’’») 

And once again: — 

‘‘If, however, because of peculiar political circum- 
stances it is, for the time being, exfedzent that the Church 
should acguzesce in certain modern liberties, not because she 
herself approved of them, but because she deems it exfe- 
dient that they be permitted, she would, of course, z/f the 
times have changed for the better, make use of her freedom 
and, by advice, exhortation, and obsecration, strive, as it 
behooves her, to perform the duty assigned to her by God, 
to care for the eternal salvation of men. This, however, zs 
at all times true, that the freedom of all things promiscu- 
ously granted to all is, as we have often said, not in itself 
desirable, because it is repugnant to reason that what is 
false and what is true should be of equal right.’’”) 


si praescripta Sedis Apostolicae legem vitae singuli putent, atque 
Episcopis obtemperent, quos Spiritus sanctus posuit regere Eccle- 
siam Dei. Immortale Dei, p. 51 sq. 

1) Defensio quidem catholici nominis necessario postulat ut in 
profitendis doctrinis, quae ab Kcclesia traduntur, una sit omnium 
sententia, et summa constantia, et hac ex parte cavendum ne quis 
opinionibus falsis aut ullo modo conniveat, aut mollius resistat, quam 
veritas patiatur.... Pariter non licere aliam officii formam privatim 
sequi, aliam publice, ita scilicet ut Ecclesiae auctoritas in vita pri- 
vata observetur, in publica respuatur. Immortale Dei, p. 53. 

2) Si vero ob singularia reipublicae tempora usuveniat, ut mo- 
dernis quibusdam libertatibus Ecclesia acquiescat, non quod ipsas 
per se malit, sed quia permissas esse iudicat expedire, versis autem 
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Such is the political platform of catholic citizens every- 
where as laid down by their supreme and infallible teacher 
and lawgiver, who demands ‘‘that the will of all should be 
perfectly subject and obedient to the will of the Church 
and the Roman Pontiff as unto God,’’ and that ‘‘every one 
deem the precepts of the Apostolic See the law of his 
life.’? They must be Roman catholics also in politics. 
They must in no instance approve of or even connive at 
what the See has condemned. They must exert their en- 
deavors and improve every opportunity to abrogate what is 
at variance with the ‘‘political wisdom”’ of the Pope. They 
must bide their time, and what cannot be achieved at pres- 
ent, they must be ready to do later, ‘‘when the times may 
have changed for the better’’ and it will be no longer ‘‘ex- 
pedient’’ for the church to ‘‘acquiesce’’ in certain ‘‘mod- 
ern liberties.’’ They must endeavor to bring about such 
‘change of time for the better.’’ For these and other pur- 
poses they must ‘‘use political institutions’’ and ‘‘apply 
themselves to politics.’’ And all this in obedience to the 
Pontiff, ‘‘as unto God.”’ 

_ It is not our purpose or business just now to investigate 
how a true Roman catholic can consistently be and remain a 
true and loyal citizen of the United States or to take or admin- 
ister an oath of office under the Constitution and Statutes of 
the State of Missouri. We are now dealing with Leo XIII. 
We have submitted the testimony upon which we base our 
charges, and we hold that the evidence amply covers the bill. 

Is the accused willing to stand on his testimony? Or 
has he anything to retract? Let us hear him once more. 
In his last great Encyclical, which he published on the oc- 


in meliora temporibus, adhibitura sane esset libertatem suam, et sua- 
dendo, hortando, obsecrando studeret, uti debet, munus efficere sibi 
assignatum a Deo, videlicet sempiternae hominum saluti consulere. 
Illud tamen perpetuo verum est, istam omnibus et ad omnia promis- 
cue tributam libertatem non esse, quemadmodum pluries diximus, 
expetendam per se, quia falsum eodem iure esse ac verum rationi re- 
pugnat. Libertas, p. 51. 
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casion of his entrance upon the twenty-fifth year of his pon- 
tificate, and in which he once more cast his slurs upon ‘‘that 
mournful fight of the Innovators which flared up in the six- 
teenth century,’’ upon ‘‘marriage stripped of all sanctity,’’ 
upon the ‘‘state separated from the Church,’’ Leo XIII en- 
dorsed and upheld his former Encyclicals, saying: — 

‘“This was also the purpose of the chief documents 
published by Us, especially the Encyclical Letters Ox 
Christian Philosophy, On human liberty, On Christian 
marriage, On the Masonic order, On civil government, On 
the Christian constitution of states, On Socialism, On the 
chief duties of Christians, On the labor question, and 
others on similar subjects.’’}) 


From the testimony of Leo XIII it, then, appears, 

that he has pilloried the Reformation as heretical in principle 
and as the source of the most heinous crimes and 
abominations, subversive of law and order in church 
and state; 

that he has defamed the lawful marriage of millions of Prot- 
estants as legalized concubinage, stripped of all holi- 
ness, and void of the very essence of marriage, the 
marriage bond; 

that he has condemned our most precious liberties, freedom 
of conscience, freedom of worship, freedom of church 
and state, freedom of thought, freedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press, as evils and sources of evil, and as 
contrary to justice and reason, evils which it were 
wrong to claim, to grant, or to defend; 

that he has solemnly charged his followers in all lands to 
accept these utterances as of divine authority, and to 


1) Eo spectarunt quae profecta sunt a Nobis documenta praeci- 
pua, nominatim Encyclicae Litterae de philosophia christiana, de 
libertate humana, de matrimonio christiano, de secta Massonum, de 
politico principatu, de civitatum constitutione christiana, de sectis 
Socialistarum, de praecipuis christianorum offictis, de conditione 
opificum, aliaeque simili argumento. Annum ingressi, p. 31. 
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shape their thoughts and acts according to them, carry- 
ing them into execution in private and public life; 

that he has done all this that it should stand not only in his 
life-time, but for all times to come; 

that he has done all this with the pretense and under the 
guise of assiduous care and solicitude in behalf of the 
temporal and spiritual welfare of all men and all na- 
tions, whereby thousands were misled to consider the 
smiling defamer and impugner of all that is sacred to 
them a friend and father of all mankind. 


Our readers have before them the indictment and the 
evidence. ‘Their verdict cannot be doubtful. 


We might have preferred still other and different charges 
against Leo XIII and substantiated them from his Encyc- 
licals. We might have shown that in Leo XIII Antichrist 
sat enthroned in the church of Christ, an impostor and 
usurper, not a shepherd of the flock of Christ, but a raven- 
ous wolf, an enemy to our soul’s salvation. But for our 
present purpose we deemed it proper to restrict ourselves 
to the points set forth in our arraignment. What we want 
is a conviction in the face of certain false judgments and 
as a protest against certain outrages committed upon our 
sacred interests as Protestant Christians and citizens by such 
as professed to speak in our name, while we feel in con- 
science bound to disavow their every word and their right 
of giving utterance to statements and sentiments utterly 
incompatible with true Protestantism and with the loyalty 
of citizens and magistrates whose'duty it is to uphold the 
free institutions of a free country. For if, under our present 
indictment and in the light of the evidence adduced, the 
accused cannot but stand ‘‘guilty as charged,’’ then indeed 
the old man who dted tn the Vatican palace at Rome on 
July 20, 1903, was the most acrimonious, persistent and 
dangerous enemy of Protestantism and of free religious, 
social and political institutions the world has seen for the 
last twenty-five years. A. Gi 
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